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‘nt defalcations, and what can be done about them, are the major concern of 
iCls Dr. Edison H. Cramer (left) and FBI’s L. R. Pennington (right). See Page 7. 
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It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons of equip- 
ment and 62,000 man-hours of 
work are needed to install just 
one 10,000-line Dial Telephone 
Exchange. 

Here’s the story of months of 
work condensed into two minutes 
of reading time. (Bear with us, 
please, if several of the words get 
technical.) 

There are 1800 crossbar 
switches, 4000 multi-contact re- 
lays and 65,000 conventional 
relays. These automatic switch- 
ing mechanisms open or close 
millions of telephone circuit 
paths. 


Eighty miles of cable are needed 
to connect all this apparatus. 
There are 2,600,000 soldered con- 
nections, each one a careful hand 
operation. 

All that is for only one Tele- 
phone Exchange to serve one 
community. At present-day 
prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 

The money for these new facil- 
ities must come largely from in- 
vestors who are willing to put 
their savings in the business. 

Only through reasonable earn- 
ings can the telephone company 
attract the new money that is 
needed to do the job. 
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FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
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Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service center. 
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High-speed recorder. Three reduction ratios 
available. Photographs fronts and backs of 
documents side by side on 16 mm. film, or 
at the flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one side of 
the film and down the other. 


Simple-to-use reader. Projects clear images 
of original size or, in some cases, larger. 
Combines facsimile printer. Easily operated 
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Bell c Howell 
MANUFACTURER 


Burroughs 
OISTRIBUTOR 


Possibly there are records in your bank that are 
expendable. Perhaps there are others, too, that 
could be replaced if necessary. But what about 
your vital documents . . . those that affect the 
asset and liability position of your business... 
that affect depositor’s claims, stockholders and 
employees? If they were destroyed or hopelessly 
damaged, what then? 


Increasing your present use of microfilm to the 
extent of recording a// your most valuable docu- 
ments is the surest and best safeguard against 


from a sitting position. 


any such occurrence. Microfilming is fast, eco- 
nomical and convenient . . . especially if it’s 
Burroughs microfilming. 


Your Burroughs representative will gladly show 
you how quickly and inexpensively you can 
reproduce your records with microfilm equip- 
ment made by Bell & Howell, leaders in the field 
of fine photography. Also, ask him for the new 
booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which presents a defi- 
nite procedure for reproducing your records. 
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From Where We Sat.... 


“WHERE IN ALL THE PRESENT con- 
fusion and clamor is there one clear, 
confident voice, reiterating the age- 
old doctrines of thrift, and work, 
and pride of craftsmanship?” These 
were among the opening words of 
an address entitled “Put Freedom 
First,” delivered at last Spring’s 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, by 
Otto A. Seyferth, then retiring as 
president of that organization. 


Mr. Seyferth, who is president 
of the West Michigan Steel Foundry 
Company, Muskegon, Mich., likened 
the manner in which we take our 
freedom for granted to that with 
which we accept our air and water 
—until by some chance we face 
suffocation or are perishing of 
thirst. It was a forceful talk, “re- 
iterating the age-old doctrines” 
and denouncing some of the new. 
As one of the latter, he cited the 
acceptance of a “new and degrad- 
ing philosophy” in which “the old 
adventurous desire for opportunity 
becomes dormant—and the pioneer 
spirit that raised this country, gen- 
eration by generation, to higher and 
higher levels—the spirit of git up 
and git—is being replaced by the 
new, regressive philosophy of lie 
down and take.” 


As he was running the gamut 
of the various ways in which prac- 
tically all categories of people have 
been trading their freedom for fa- 
vors at the hands of government, he 
asked, again and again, “Do they 
put freedom first? .. . The indiffer- 
ent attitude we exhibit toward free- 
dom is but an outgrowth of our 
attitude toward one of the essential 
ingredients of freedom, which is the 
integrity and honor and elemental 
decency of the citizens of a coun- 
iy.” 

But Mr. Seyferth does not have 
us irretrievably committed to the 
downward path. “Already,” he 
said, “there are hopeful signs of a 
moral awakening. Some people 
are shocked and angry and morally 
aroused. The pendulum of cynic 
indifference may well have swung 
so far that it needs but a touch to 
send it swinging the other way. 
Here at the midcentury we may 
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well be at a pivot point in time that 
will mark the lasting, spiritual 
rebirth of a great nation. 


“May heaven grant it! If ever 
there is to be peace and stability in 
the world, there must be a mighty 
America, an evil-hating, God-fear- 
ing America, clothed in the armor 
of decency and righteousness, and 
holding the sword of faith. ... In 
our political concepts, in our great 
task of keeping and preserving the 
finest set of values ever vouchsafed 
a people under self-government, 
let us put freedom first!” 


“Put Freedom First” is also the 
title of a booklet published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, containing the Sey- 
ferth address, along with two 
others, delivered on the same oc- 
casion.* One of these, “In Search 
of Freedom,” by Admiral Ben More- 
ell, president and chairman of the 
board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, is centered on the theme 
that by constantly vesting new 
powers in government, we have 
indicated a loss of faith in indi- 
vidual freedom and in personal re- 
sponsibility for our own actions. 
“We appear,” he said, “to have ac- 
cepted the theory of group morality; 
of determining right and wrong by 
voting on it—and then accepting the 
majority decision.” 

The third address contained in 
the booklet was delivered by Dr. 
Umphrey Lee, President of South- 
ern Methodist University, entitled 
“To Preserve Freedom.” He ex- 
tolled our dual system of education, 
with our college population divided 
almost equally between institutions 
governed by the state and those 
which are not; but deplored the 
apparently inexorable trend toward 
state control. He saw in this trend 
a threat to personal liberty, making 
the point that “If we bring up the 
next generation in a country in 
which health, education, charitable 
relief, and old age are taken care 
of by the government, you need 
not expect that business will be 


*Available at Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; paperbound $1.00 a copy; cloth- 
bound $1.50. Discount on quantity orders. 


made a grand exception. You can- 
not be saved by yourselves. If in- 
dependent education goes under, if 
the free professions go under, you 
haven’t a chance.” 

Toward the close of Dr. Lee’s ad- 
dress are found these highly sig- 
nificant statements: “There is no 
use in talking about old-fashioned 
liberties unless we can restore the 
old-fashioned virtues on which 
these liberties were founded and 
on which alone they can stand. 
There is nothing lacking in this 
country but the knowledge of what 
we want to preserve and the moral 
character to preserve it.” 

And here we come upon the one 
big problem that towers above and 
casts its shadow upon all the rest: 
How do we, as a people, learn what 
it is that we want to preserve, and 
how do we develop the moral char- 
acter that it takes to preserve it? 

First, it would appear, we’ll have 
to adopt the attitude expressed by 
Admiral Moreell when he said, “I 
am not talking about ‘someone else’ 
who is not with us today. I am 
talking specifically about myself— 
and about you, my fellow business- 
man. For I see little evidence that 
we businessmen of America have 
greater faith in individual freedom 
than have farmers, industrial work- 
ers, doctors, teachers, ministers or 
any other occupational group... . 
Let us admit, then, that it is we who 
need to learn, and not a nebulous 
‘someone else’.” 

Taking Admiral Moreell at his 
word, we businessmen need, first 
of all, to understand what freedom 
is, what is happening to it in this 
country and why it is happening; 
and to bring our respective view- 
points into harmony with a business 
philosophy that “‘puts freedom first.” 
Nothing could be better calculated 
to help us achieve these ends than 


a thorough study of these three fine 
addresses. 


Editor 
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Inflation by Default? 


So far, the courage to substitute 
sound economics for smart politics 
has not been mustered. The result 
is a situation threatening to pro- 
duce what may be described as 
“inflation by default.” 


It is possible that revenue from 
existing tax rates may continue to 
exceed expectations, and that the 
Government may find it impossible 
or unnecessary to spend money as 
fast as it has planned. But to rely 
on such possibilities to close a pros- 
pective $10 billion budgetary gap 
would be to hold out a welcoming 
hand to further currency deprecia- 
tion. Intelligent fiscal policy must 
be based on defensible estimates, 
not optimistic hopes. 

From the economic point of 
view, it would not be difficult to 
balance the budget by a combina- 
tion of reductions in non-essential 
Federal expenditures and taxes on 
mass consumer income, or, prefer- 
ably, consumer spending. Even 
cuts in the military budget could 
be made with far less menace to 
the nation’s security than is in- 
volved in the fiscal tight-rope walk- 
ing that is now going on. The diffi- 
culties in the way of a safe, com- 
mon-sense solution to the budgetary 
problem are political, not economic. 
When the search for politically com- 
fortable solutions has failed, it is 
hoped that both taxes and appro- 
priations will be re-examined in 
the light of economic realities. Pay- 
ing as we go is a wise and courage- 
ous principle, but it takes wise and 
courageous measures to put it into 
practice. The Guaranty Survey, 
published by Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 





THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . ... . . $1,378,828,483.85 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . ‘ 1,199,967,856.09 
State and Municipal Securities. . . ° ° 255,997,393.36 
GebeeGoomeities 1. 6 6: 0 2 ee @ 266,859,704.24 
meoetgemes. . ss 6 et ee ee lhl lt 52,686,035.09 


Si. we * BOS eS eR Re SS 1,953,537,210.05 
Accrued Interest Receivable . .. . ; 10,976,998.16 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . . 23,176,029.79 
Banking Houses . . . . «© «© «© © © «© »« 28,391,794.22 
Other Assets . 2. 2 2. 2 6 6 © © ew ew 3,988,734.69 
$5,174,410,239.54 

LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . . $4,747,263,338.58 


Dividend Payable November 1,1951 . .. . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . . . » 24,677,613.26 
ge eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 15,398,603.84 


Acceptances Outstanding . . . 2. .« «© « . 26,978,212.61 
Less: In Portfolio . «© «© 2 © © © © © «© @ 2,065,754.49 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . . ~. $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 


Surplus . © © whl t™hlUlem™hCUlmt®™6LL89,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . - _59,198,225.74 


__ 359,198,225.74 
$5,174,410,239.54 


United States Government and other securities carried at $496,605,714.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Your Bank 
May Be Next! 


By JOHN H. DONOGHUE 


Editor, Bank Director's Letter 


is more a menace than the man 

with the pistol. And he does 
more damage operating inside the 
bank than outside. 

Believe it or not, there were 555 
cases of bank defalcation discovered 
during the single calendar year of 
1950. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s tally shows that de- 
falcations in 1951 are turning up at 
the same rate, at least. Maybe a 
record year is in sight. That will 
mean, for the two-year stretch, that 
about one bank in every twelve is 
infected—blighted by the dishonesty 
of a trusted officer or employee. 


T HE MAN WITH THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


Dishonesty within their own cir- 
cle is never a pleasant topic of 
conversation among bankers. There 
is a natural and understandable re- 
luctance for a bank president to 
propose tighter accounting restric- 
tions on a cashier whom he has 
and trusted for 20 years. 
When the surety companies and ex- 
amining agencies thunder for 
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With defalcations turning up at what may be a record rate, 
strong fidelity hazard controls constitute the shortest route to 
peace of mind for officers and directors. 


stricter accounting of funds, many 
bank managements and boards of 
directors tend to put off action until 
tomorrow because somebody’s feel- 
ings may be wounded. Accounting 
reforms meet resistance on the 
ground that they are costly and 
unnecessary. 

Such apathy breeds internal bank 
crime like stagnant water breeds 
mosquitoes. 


Drive For Safeguards 


Profound treatises have been 
written on the subject of what 
causes embezzlers, professional or 
amateur, to choose the wayward 
path. One theory is that if banks 
paid higher salaries, there would 
be less incentive to peculate. An- 
o:her is that defaleators fall vic- 
tims to a form of mental illness, 
for no man in his right mind can 
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fail to foresee that he is dead cer- 
tain to be caught and ruined in the 
long run. A third school of thought 
cites a degeneration of morals in 
the human race, which crops up in 
banks as in other places of business. 
Whatever may be the causes of 
bank embezzlement, and however 
desirable it may be to wipe them 
out, they occupy second place in 
the minds of the Washington au- 
thorities who are now stepping up 
their drive to increase the safe- 
guards against bank defalcations. 
Both the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have 
reached a working conclusion: That 
if the dishonest 
practices can be effectively denied 
to persons engaged in banking, then 
the questions of causes, motives, 


opportunity for 





pressures and morals become mostly 
academic, for all practical purposes. 


Probe Psychological Factors 


Take, for example, the experience 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation in 1950. It was neces- 
sary for the corporation to pay 
out $3,183,000 to blot up the red 
ink on the statements of only four 
banks that were driven to the wall 
by defalcations. In one of the 
four banks, defalcation was indeed 
a secondary cause of weakness, but 
present and important nonetheless. 
By spending $3,183,000 the F.D.L.C. 
managed to merge the weak banks 
into stronger neighbors, thereby 
avoiding loss and inconvenience to 
some 6,000 depositors with accounts 
totalling about $6,000,000. 

What happened in these four 
banks? Officials of the F.B.I. and 
the F.D.I.C. don’t like to reveal very 
much about specific cases. It is 
known, however, that records in 
all four banks were either falsified 
or partly destroyed. It may seem 
unbelievable, but in one of the 
banks the embezzler had made off 
with $1,550,000 of the banks $2,250,- 
000 deposits, or nearly 70 per cent! 

Cases like that make the F.B.I. 
and F.D.I.C. authorities see red. 
What’s the sense, they ask, of prab- 
ing the psychological causes of bank 
crime when the opportunity is so 
wide open as to permit a man to 
steal 70 per cent of the deposits of 
his bank? 

Opportunity F.B.I.'s Concern 

Thus the stage has been set for 
a joint all-out buck-up effort by 
these two Washington agencies most 
directly concerned with defalca- 
tions. They have made it clear that 
they intend to draw the main line 
of defense against internal dis- 
honesty by erecting a tight road- 
block against every avenue of op- 
portunity. 

The F.B.I. is interested primarily 
in the legal angle, for its duty is 
to detect and build cases against 
embezzlers who violate Federal 
statutes. But the long experience of 
the F.B.I. has convinced Director J. 
Edgar Hoover of the worth of crime 
prevention. 

F.B.I. Inspector Lee R. Penning- 
ton, Mr. Hoover’s chief deputy in 
bank defalcation work, said: “The 
first line of defense against interior 
bank crime is within the bank it- 
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JOHN H. DONOGHUE 


self. There is no more serious re- 
flection against the competence of 
the management of a bank than a 
failure to make its institution se- 
cure against defalcations of all 
kinds. 

“The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation is not called in to help until 
after the damage is done,” Inspector 
Pennington continued. “Our experi- 
ence, after investigating hundreds 
of cases where violation of a federal 
statute is involved, is that nearly 
all bank defalcations could have 
been avoided if the bank itself had 
taken adequate internal safeguards, 
fearlessly and efficiently.” 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, for its part, is inter- 
ested in shutting off opportunities 
for embezzlement because, in the 
case of failure it has to pay the 
bill as insurer of the affected in- 
stitutions. 

Between them, these agencies 
have undertaken a program of 
careful study of each of the 555 
defalcations turned up in 1950, to 
learn all about the methods used 
in defalcation, the means by which 
they are discovered, their incidence 
among different types and levels of 
officers and employees, and, of 
course, methods of prevention. 

Directing the defalcation study 
for the F.D.I.C. is Dr. Edison H. 
Cramer, the agency’s chief of re- 
search and statistics. When the 
facts are available relating to known 
1951 cases, they too, will be care- 
fully analyzed with a view to pre- 
venting new waves of interior bank 
crime. 


In an address to the Independent 
Bankers Association convention at 
Biloxi, Miss., this year, Dr. Cramer 
noted that the F.D.I.C. Board of 
Review, which meets twice weekly, 
has taken under study as many as 
five defalcation reports in one 
meeting. Only six out of the 26 
meetings in the first quarter of this 
year were unmarred by the jan- 
gling note of another sorry mess 
created by a dishonest bank em- 
ployee. 


“Racing, Rum and Redheads” 


After hearing the facts surround- 
ing hundreds of cases, the F.D.I.C. 
has concluded that the virus of 
dishonesty can strike at all levels. 
It is a proven fact that the number 
of bank presidents and vice-presi- 
dents involved in defalcations last 
year lacked only four of equalling 
the number of errant bookkeepers. 
And that the total number of bank 
officers listed as defalcators lacked 
only 22 of equalling the number 
of peculating tellers. 


During their cold-blooded study, 
the researchers paused often to con- 
sider the rich drama and human 
tragedy of the problems and the 
cases before them. It is too often 
lightly assumed that the dishonest 
banker simply slides off the beam 
in a temporary fog of gambling, 
women and alcohol. This, of course, 
is often true; Norris C. Blake, as- 
sociate general counsel of the 
F.D.I.C., speaks of banking’s “Three 
R’s” as “Racing, Rum and Red- 
heads.” But the study of cases 
reveals with alarming frequency 
the case of the apparently law- 
abiding family man who has no 
vices or fringe pursuits—yet winds 
up in the courts in disgrace because 
he once lifted $100 and was a goner 
from that moment forward. 


A typical case, cited by super- 
visory officials to show the mis- 
leading nature of appearances, was 
that of a man who some 20 years 


earlier got himself into the wry 
position of paying blackmail to his 
wife’s sister. Apparently the pay- 
off method was the siphoning of 
bank money into a roadhouse ven- 
ture operated by the woman. The 
banker himself lived well within 
a legitimate income and was highly 
respected. in the community. 

But illness overtook him, later 
proving fatal. The irony of the 
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your important sendings can be on their way! 


Here’s the high-speed handling your important 
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wish special attention) receive when you use Rapid 
Router service at The First: 


Sorted to Lock Box R R by postal clerks, 
separate from our regular mail. 


Collected from the box at regular intervals, 
night and day, every day. 


Delivered immediately to special transit per- 
sonnel at our Rapid Router desk, who select 
and put into operation the fastest means of 
making presentation. 


Microfilmed and sent on their way — often 
within 30 minutes of the time we receive them. 


You are invited to try this fast, accurate, and de- 
pendable service. This special handling of your 


important sendings is available to you even though 
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Homer J. Livincston, President 


case is that while the man was in 
the hospital his son was called 
from a nearby bank to help out in 
the father’s absence—and was the 
one to discover the irregularities. 


From Small Beginnings 


That last sardonic twist, the heap- 
ing of pain and ignominy upon his 
sons and daughters and upon their 
mother, is the final revenge against 
the traitor to the bank’s strict code. 


It is not unusual for an embezzle- 
ment to continue for 20 years, as in 
the case just cited. Only a few 
weeks ago, the executive vice-pres- 
ident of a Mid-Western bank was 
reported to have systematically 
filched from $5,000 to $7,000 a year 
over a period of 25 years, pumping 
out some $160,000 in all. During all 
this time he was active in parent- 
teachers activities, Boy Scout work, 
church and fraternal organizations. 
He lived in a modest brick bunga- 
low with his wife and son, and 
gave no indication of extravagant 
spending, according to his ac- 
quaintances. 

Thus small beginnings lead to 
deep involvements. 

“In many cases,” said Dr. Cramer, 
“the first offense is not stealing in 
the eyes of the offender, but only 
a little borrowing to tide over an 
emergency. Sometimes it may be 
prompted by pique and undertaken 
as a means of redressing felt wrongs 
or injustices. Or it may be a flat 
attempt to obtain more of the good 
things of life without working for 
them.” 

Getting away with it once leaves 
a residual urge to do it again and 
again, until the dishonest employ- 
ee’s peculations range beyond the 
point of no return. As it becomes 
more difficult to conceal the short- 
age, the victim’s methods become 
necessarily more ingenious and of- 
ten very elaborate. 

“Most defalcations,’” Dr. Cramer 
concludes, “eventually collapse of 
their own weight.” The “collapse” 
of fraudulent financial operations 
comes about in many cases when 
the operator cannot be present to 
manipulate the necessary day-to- 
day deceptions. In the first of the 
cases described here, the mechanics 
of the defalcation were humming 
along in fine shape and probably 
could have been prolonged for 
years. But the man fell sick and 


” 
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during his absence his house of 
cards fell down. Little wonder he 
never walked again. 


The Indispensable Employee 


This is a bull’s eye description of 
what the F.B.I. and the F.D.LC. 
mean when they emphasize re- 
peatedly the need for removing the 
opportunity for defalcation, at all 
levels from bank president to mes- 
senger. 


“Looking back over the history 
of defalcations,’ Dr. Cramer notes, 
“it is at first surprising, and then 
significant, that many of them were 
engineered by employees who were 
regarded as so indispensable that 
they seldom, if ever, took leave of 
their jobs. 


“Of course, after ‘their misdeeds 
were revealed, the reason for their 
continuous and loyal service took 
on a new meaning.” 


Annual vacations with pay have 
become almost universal in em- 
ployees’ working conditions and 
executives’ contracts with their em- 
ploying concerns, whether banks or 
other forms of business. It is the 
unusual case where an employee 
does not have the right to take a 
rest without a lapse in his compen- 
sation. Accordingly, the federal 
bank supervisory agencies and 
those of many states have made a 
point of urging banks to insist that 
vacations be taken. 


Responsibility of Directors 


The purpose of enforced vacations 
is not only to diminish the oppor- 
tunity for a continued defalcation, 
but also to force an improvement 
of the accounting and money- 


“There's nobody in it; but it has an amaz- 
ing psychological effect—" 


handling procedure of the banks. 
The latter aim is based on the 
theory that if a bank’s accounts are 
so sketchy that only one particular 
man can keep them untangled, then 
the accounting system is archaic 
and defective and open to the sus- 
picion that something is wrong. 

In its 1950 annual report, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion emphasized the need for three 
other instruments to stifle oppor- 
tunity for would-be embezzlers, 
These are: (1) adequate fidelity 
insurance, at least in the amount 
recommended by the Insurance and 
Protective Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; (2) more 
internal controls and fewer personal 
accounting systems; and (3) cease- 
less vigilance by bank directors. 

“The control of fraud in banks is 
definitely a responsibility of the 
directors, and not that of a govern- 
mental agency,” the corporation de- 
clared. 

An academic view of the matter 
would tend to be content with a 
charge to bank directors to get 
busy with programs for stronger 
accounting controls and_ stricter 
personnel policies aimed at nipping 
defalcations before they get started. 
But that is not enough. It ignores 
the likelihood that most boards of 
directors would hardly know where 
and how to begin such a program. 


There is an answer to that. It lies 
in the self-interest of the official 
staff of the bank to keep its own 
record clean, as individuals as well 
as in a group. Recalling that one 
bank in every dozen faces the hu- 
miliation of an internal crime over 
a two-year period, at the present 
experience rate, bank officers should 
sense a compelling incentive to pro- 
pose on their own initiative the 
necessary preventive measures. 

Moreover, the official staff has the 
professional training, the account- 
ing skill, and the intimate knowl- 
edge of the bank’s affairs necessary 
for the design and administration 
of adequate internal crime safe- 
guards. Directors, by and large, 
do not have these talents, though 
they should shoulder the legal 
burden for lapses. 

It boils down to a simple propo- 
sition: It is naive, on the face of 
the record, for a bank officer to 
place blind trust in the 100 per cent 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages ... . ee 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Securities . ...... 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 
ee ee eee ee 


6s Ske we We 
Banking Houses . . . . 
Other Real Estate Equities . . . . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . $50,390,000.00 
Surplus .. . . 69,444,000.00 
Undivided Profits 37,533,935.23 
Reserves for Taxes, = = 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable October 15, 1951 . 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills ‘ 
Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow . 
De a et «ww 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $119,190,910.62 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 












$ 749,756,957.08 
870,872,901.31 


71,395,674.02 
57,980,029.34 

3,595,050.00 
24,986,920.96 


305,497,276.77 
15,444,256.25 
16,006,843.85 
256,818.40 
8,624,431.73 
5,523,738.54 







$ 157,367,935.23 


17,297,014.43 
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9,159,819.60 
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13,529,784.56 
2,424,436,574.02 
$2,629,940,898.25 
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Tellers’ Shorts—Perennial Banking Hazard 


Mysterious, unexplainable disappearances of cash, for many 
years excluded from insurance coverage, are now coupled 
with misplacements in bankers’ blanket bond contracts. 


By RICHARD T. WOOD 


Manager, Fidelity Department, American Surety Group, 
New York 


T IS NOT KNOWN exactly when 
| tellers’ shorts were first recog- 

nized as a banking risk to be 
dealt with as such. As early as 
1885, a speaker before the Annual 
A.B.A. Convention stated: 


“In the proper management 
or administration of a bank, 
the one requirement which 
should be uniformly insisted 
upon is accuracy in the work 
of the bank—in all settle- 
ments and in all accounts. 
‘Short cash’ and ‘over cash’ and 
differences in ledgers and in 
accounts, should be rigorously 
excluded. The importance of 


this requirement readily sug- 

gests itself.” 

Tellers’ shorts were not tied up 
with insurance protection until mis- 
placement coverage was afforded to 
banks under’ Bankers’ Blanket 
Bonds. Mysterious unexplainable 
disappearance is now coupled with 
misplacement in the Bankers 
Blanket Bond contracts. 


The first contract, to my knowl- 
edge, to give misplacement in the 
On Premises Insuring Clause was 
written in 1907 and contained the 
following provision: 

“Warranted that no liability shall 
attach to the undersigned compan- 


ies for temporary shortage known 
as ‘tellers’ shorts’ in the tellers de- 
partment.” 


When Bankers Blanket Bond 
Form 1 was approved in May 1916, 
the Insurance Committee of the 
American Bankers Association 
pointed out that it contained no 
‘tellers’ shorts’ exclusion and men- 
tioned that the elimination of such 
exclusion was made over strong 
objection by the insurance com- 
panies. The Committee’s position, 
it was explained, was that many 
substantial tellers’ shortages were 
due to causes other than counting 
errors, and that a clause which 
would enable the company to dis- 
tinguish between covered and ex- 
cluded losses, would defeat one of 
its material purposes. While there 
was general agreement that the 
payment of small differences in 
the teller’s cash due to errors in 
counting would not conform to the 
spirit of an insurance contract, it 
was nevertheless held to be a defi- 
nite function of such a contract to 
cover any such shortages which 
might be due to fraud of the em- 
ployee, sneak theft from the out- 
side or misplacement. 


By October 1917—17 months la- 
ter—the companies decided to put 
a tellers’ shorts exclusion in Bank- 
ers Blanket Bond Form 1 stating 
their case as follows: 


1. Inaccuracies in the tellers’ 
cage, not due to dishonesty, result 
in discrepancies known as ‘shorts’ 
and ‘overs’. Sureties ought not to 
be called upon to pay the ‘shorts’ 
when they are not offset by the 
‘overs’. 

2. Sureties should be liable only 
for the dishonesty of employees. 
Discrepancies due to honest mis- 
take, carelessness, or inaccuracy, 
are properly corrected by the em- 
ployer. They are not properly 
chargeable to the surety. 

3. The relation of employer and 
employee does not exist between 
the teller and the surety company. 
It does exist between the teller and 
the bank... The bank, therefore, is 
in a position to apply the proper 
disciplinary measures for the cor- 
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Prom the windows of his mansion at Kittery Point, William Pepperrell, richest man in 
Maine, could see his ships departing and arriving from the West Indies and Europe. The 
house, built by his father in 1682, was “one of the most magnificent provincial resi- 
dences”; through the hall, it was said, a cart and oxen could be driven. Smaller than in 
Pepperrell’s day, his birthplace is now privately owned. 
| Le Big de Besides being a merchant and shipbuilder, Pepperrell took an active part in politics 
: te and was an officer in the militia. Although he had no legal training, the governor appointed 
: him chief justice of the colony when the incumbent was removed for political reasons. 
Reversing the usual order, after his appointment Pepperrell set about studying law. 
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. SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 


' Fast American Baronet His chief exploit was commanding an expedition in 1745 against the Canadian strong- 


hold Louisburg, one of France’s important fortifications. In recognition of his efforts in 


: bringing the siege to a successful conclusion, George II made him a baronet, an honor never 
“t before conferred on any native American. He was also the first American to be a general 
1g in the British royal army and for a few months served as acting governor of Massa- 

chusetts which at that time included Maine and New Hampshire. 
a Sir William was proud of his success and cut a fine figure as 
It he rode about in his coach attended by footmen and outriders, 
is but his overwhelming ambition to have his name perpetuated 
to failed of fulfilment. Of his four children, Andrew, the only son 
ts to reach maturity, was engaged to Hannah Waldo but postponed 
he 


the marriage date several times presumably because of ill health. 
When the wedding day finally arrived, in the presence of the 


ie, Mihi eer cores assembled guests, the bride called off the ceremony because of 
at the battle of Louisburg the mortification she had been caused. The grief-stricken Andrew died shortly thereafter. 
After Sir William’s death in 1759 the property passed to his daughter’s son William 
Sparhawk on condition that he take the name Pepperrell. As he was a Loyalist he fled to 

England when the Revolution broke out. 


The Home, through its agents and | 
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brokers, is America’s leading Prsurance 
ny. insurance protector of American homes é, é /, 
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and the homes of American industry. 
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rection of the tellers’ inaccuracies 
which the surety cannot do. 


4. The relation of the teller and 
the surety company is such that if 
the surety must pay a loss for the 
teller, it must look to him for re- 
coupment. If the loss is due to his 
dishonesty or theft, it is rightly 
paid by the surety, and the teller is 
rightfully prosecuted and punished. 
If it is due only to honest mistake 
or the unavoidable errors arising 
from hurry or congestion, the 
prosecution and punishment of the 
teller is unjust. It is for the bank, 
as employer, to determine in such 
cases what measure may be justly 
taken for its own reimbursement, 
and for the prevention of similar 
mistakes in the future. 


5. If the Blanket Bond, which is 
silent on the question of tellers’ 
‘shorts’ should be construed as mak- 
ing the surety liable for the tellers’ 
honest mistakes, it would be forced 
to ask the dismissal of the tellers 
whose mistaks were costly to it. 
Thus, the surety would be in the 
false position of disciplining one of 
the bank’s staff. Such discipline 
belongs to the bank as employer, not 
to the surety. 

For a long period of years there- 
after, the subject of tellers’ shorts 
appeared from time to time on the 
agenda of meetings of underwriters 
and claim men with resolutions 
adopted to the effect that the ex- 
clusion means that this bond does 
not cover any loss caused by an 
overpayment by a teller to a cus- 
tomer, or by accepting from a cus- 
tomer less than the proper amount 
(except only in cases of actual dis- 
honesty, where the burden of proof 
must rest upon the Insured); and 
an unexplained shortage in the 
teller’s cash will be considered as 
due to one of these causes. Again, 
it was resolved that no losses in 
a teller’s cash, due to error, are 
covered and that all shortages be- 
low the normal shall be presumed 
to be due to error. In respect to 
shortages above normal, it is purely 
a question of fact. If these are 
shown to be due to error, they are 
excluded; if they can be shown to 
be due to causes otherwise covered 
in the bond, they are covered. The 
burden of proof is not shifted from 
the insured to the underwriter 
even though the bond contains mis- 
placement. 
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In passing, it might be mentioned 
that Bankers Blanket Bond Form 5 
for savings banks was first promul- 
gated in 1922 without a tellers’ 
shorts exclusion. This was added 
in 1923 but was deleted in 1934. 
The deletion of the exclusion raised 
the question as to whether coverage 
was thereby afforded with the un- 
derwriters stoutly maintaining to 
the contrary. This discussion, how- 
ever, chiefly concerns commercial 
banks. 

When Form 24 for commercial 
banks was brought out in 1941, it 
contained no tellers’ shorts exclu- 
sion. It was explained that one 
seemed unnecessary since the large 
banks purchasing this form of bond 
were not expected to file claims for 
excludable losses of the sort. Later, 
with Form 24 made available to any 
commercial bank regardless of size, 
the question of tellers’ shorts began 
to crop up with considerable fre- 
quency and in 1945 an optional 
tellers’ shorts exclusion rider was 
made available at a reduction in 
premium. The exclusion is now 
printed in the bond but may be 
eliminated at an increase in pre- 
mium. It reads—“This bond does 
not cover: Any shortage in any 
teller’s cage due to error, regard- 
less of the amount of such shortage; 
and any shortage in any teller’s cash 
which is not in excess of the normal 
shortage in the teller’s cash in the 
office where such shortage shall oc- 
cur shall be assumed to be due to 
error.” 

Commenting on this change, the 
Insurance and Protective Com- 


mittee of the American Bankers 
Association reported that it had 
consistently held that bankers 
blanket bonds were not intended 
to furnish indemnity for the errors 
or negligence of tellers which re- 
sulted in cash shortages, particular- 
ly those not in excess of normal 
amounts. It further pointed out that 
the Tellers’ Shorts Rider did not 
exclude any shortage in a teller’s 
cash which is in excess of the 
normal amount of shortage in the 
same teller’s cash, unless such ab- 
normal shortage were known to be 
due to error. In the absence of 
evidence indicating that such ab- 
normal shortage was due to error, 
the loss might have resulted from 
some act specifically insured under 
the bond, such as theft, larceny, 
false pretenses or even dishonesty 
of an employee, and still be recov- 
erable as a loss due to mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance. Apart 
from the economy of premium in- 
volved, the Committee recom- 
mended acceptance of the rider in 
the interest of sound bank manage- 
ment, as knowledge of such pro- 
tection might be conducive to laxity 
and thereby place a premium on 
negligence. 


Arriving at an agreed figure for 
a normal teller’s short is a prob- 
lem. While this may be inaugurated 
by the claim man following a claim 
or claims, it is sometimes done in 


advance of any claims. The entire 
over and short record for the previ- 
ous six or twelve months is usually 
reviewed and an arbitrary normal 
shortage figure is agreed upon. The 
figure arrived at should not be an 
arithmetical average of all the in- 
dividual shortages during the period 
under consideration but should take 
account of the size, location and 
operating methods of the bank, the 
amount of business and the effi- 
ciency of the individual employees. 
It is usually in excess of the average 
figure based upon experience. For 
example, in better than a score of 
our cases where a normal shortage 
figure was agreed upon, it ranged 
from $100 down to $20. The most 
popular amount was $100 used by 
twelve banks. Four used $75 and 
two $50. 


In 1950, on the basis that losses 
resulting, from misplacement or 
mysterious disappearance of money 


(Continued on page 42) 
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of their equipment’’ 


For resultful control of Business De- 
velopment, the Northwestern National, 
like many other progressive banks, uses 
a Kardex record. 


says Mr. Leonard L. Berglund 


assistant Vice-President 
in Charge of Operations 


Northwestern National Bank 


of Minneapolis 


Savings ledgers and signature cards have 
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OUR MONEY WORDS 


Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 


‘Settled Debts’ 


Relatively few financial terms 
have gone off into strange areas. 
Most of them have remained rather 
stable, having some connection with 
finance for many centuries. 

Finance itself is such a word. It 
had its beginning in the Latin finis 
(settled), which included the mean- 
ing of “settled debts.” During the 
Middle Ages, it expanded to mean 
ransom or levy. During the French 
tax frauds of the 17th century it 
jumped into prominence and be- 
came attached to every transaction 
involving money. 

Romans also launched cash. They 
referred to a money-box or case 
as acapsa. Passing through Italian, 
it was adopted by the English, in 
the present sense. Capital, though 
a much older word, followed some- 
what the same route. Written 
capitale in Latin, it means “cattle.” 
Obviously, at some earlier time 
cattle had constituted the chief 
portable wealth of the country. 


Shahs to Checks 


Persia—which contributed few 
words to English—gave us the root 
of check. Shah (king) became 
eschec in Old French. Crusaders 
brought the game of chess home 
from the Holy Land, and went wild 
over it. A player about to lose his 
king (eschec) was put to a real 
test. So the word came to mean 
“test.” Later it expanded to in- 
clude “verify.” Then someone 
thought of paying his bills in a way 
easily verified; naturally the new 
device was called by the old term. 


Old Norse contributed loan to 
English, slightly modified from the 
original lan (wealth). No ancestry 
has been found for currency as ap- 
plied to money. It seems to have 
come into use when changes in 
government led to modifications in 
the system of exchange. Currency 
was simply money “currently” good. 

Getting back to Latin, we find bill 
coming from bulla. This word 
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meant first a seal, then a document 
furnished with a seal. Next it came 
to mean a letter, and finally a piece 
of paper money—which is a letter 
from a bank or government, prom- 
ising to pay at a future date! A 
Latin word for “die” became coin 
in Old French. A coin was used to 
strike off metal money, so the 
product took on the name of the 
device which produced it. 

Assets comes from the Latin satis 
(enough). It was originally used 
when a deceased person left enough 
to settle his obligations. Romans 
were accustomed to placing a nota 
(mark) on personal documents. In 
time, the word came to mean the 
document itself, then a legal prom- 
ise or piece of paper money. Debt 
comes straight from debita (a sum 
owed). And lucre is an offspring of 
lucrum (gain). 

Scholars are unable to trace the 
pedigree of wallet. Most probable 
guess is that it sprang from old 
Teutonic wall (to roll up). Any- 
thing rolled up was likely to be 
safe, so the word came to mean “a 
safe place.” 


A Leather Bag 


Purse is more easily traced. It 
began life as Latin bursa (hide, or 
piece of leather). Eventually the 
word came to mean “a leather bag.” 
Passing into Spanish, then through 
Italian into English, the spelling 
reached the modern form. Latin 
also gave us safe, a derivative of 
salvus~(sound, or whole). It was 
logical that this term should attach 
to a place where valuables are kept 
soundly. 

Early Italian financiers were ac- 
tually merchants who bought and 
sold coins of many nations. They 
did business on a banca (bench), 
so an establishment dealing in 
money came to be called a bank. 
This institution also took its vault 
from Italian. In that language it 
originally meant “cellar,” hinting at 
the place where early tycoons 
placed their funds for safe-keeping. 


The Gift Tax ‘Gobble-un’ 


Like the gobble-uns of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s famous poem, the 
gift tax “ll git you ef you don’t 
watch out.” 

The federal gift tax applies to 
lifetime transfers, while the estate 
tax is imposed on transfers at 
death. The gift tax thus reaches 
transfers that would otherwise es- 
cape the estate tax. 

Outright gifts to individuals up to 
$3,000 a year are not taxable un- 
der the federal gift tax. Further- 
more, each donor can claim an 
additional exemption of $30,000 
during his lifetime. This may be 
spread over any period he chooses. 
If he joins with his wife in making 
the gifts, these exemptions are, in 
effect, doubled. 

The gift tax may trap those who 
transfer or receive property without 
investigating tax possibilities. 

As an example of what can hap- 
pen, Commerce Clearing House, in 
its Federal Estate and Gift Tax Re- 
ports, cites a recent U. S. Court de- 
cision in which members of a 
family were ordered to pay gift 
taxes as the result of their efforts 
to settle an estate amicably. 

A Minnesota man died leaving a 
written document drafted like a 
will but not finally executed. His 
widow and daughter acted to carry 
out his express wishes by renounc- 
ing the shares in his estate to which 
they were entitled under Minnesota 
law. The probate court accepted 
the renunciation and, at their re- 
quest, ordered the estate distributed 
to the only other heir, a son by a 
former marriage. Then came the 
surprise! The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue called the renunciation of 
the property a gift to the son, and 
demanded that the widow and the 
daughter pay gift taxes accordingly. 

The Tax Court backed up the 
Bureau, stating that title to the 
property passed to the three heirs 
immediately upon the death. Thus, 
the renunciation was a new trans- 
fer of the property by the widow 
and daughter to the other heir. 

Transfers of property for less 
than an “adequate and full con- 
sideration” may bring gift tax lia- 
bility. The Bureau’s policy is to 
seek tax in such cases on the dif- 
ference between the amounts paid 
and the determined value of the 
property. 
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Earn the gratitude of your clients... and income for 
your bank. Recommend the purchase of NCB 
Travelers Checks—the safe, spendable currency carried by 


world travelers for nearly a half century. 
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THE BUILD-UP 


Title | Dealer 
Business 
Needs 
Watching 


By EDWIN F. BRANDT* 


Asst. Vice President, The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE LET-DOWN 


Dealer accounts are essential to the maintenance of profitable 
volume, but there are many pitfalls to be guarded against. 


EALER BUSINESS IS ESSENTIAL 
D to insure profitable operations 

under the FHA Title I pro- 
gram as it is presently constituted. 
Because this is a broad statement, 
we hasten to submit proof. 

The gross rate of return to the 
lending agency remains identical 
with that secured in the 1930’s at 
the inception of the Title I pro- 
gram. You need no reminders con- 
cerning the many increases in our 
handling costs since those days. Our 
sole method, then, of compensating 
for the reduction in the spread be- 
tween net and gross lies in building 
up a volume operation. Thus the 
insistence on acquiring dealer busi- 
ness. 

Being happy, though married to 
your dealers, requires that you pro- 
ceed in the proper direction at the 
outset. It is best not to accept pa- 
per from any dealer until you have 
a good understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved. 

Regulation VIII of the Title I por- 
tion of the National Housing Act 
provides among other things: “1- 
(a) Before disbursing the proceeds 
of a loan to one other than a bor- 
rower or a borrower and another 
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jointly, the insured shall have ap- 
proved the dealer after such in- 
vestigation as the insured considers 
necessary to establish to its satis- 


‘faction that the dealer is reliable, 


financially responsible and quali- 
fied to perform satisfactorily the 
work to be financed and to extend 
proper service to the customer. This 
approval, signed and dated, together 
with the supporting information 
shall be in the assured’s file.” 


FHA Booklet Useful 
The regulations further suggest 
that a Dealer Record be set up and 
maintained subject to periodic re- 
view. This record should contain 
the following items: 
1. Original investigation and ap- 
proval. 
2. Number of applications and 
action taken thereon. 
3. Number of claims filed. 
. Summary of “spot checks” on 
work performed. 
5. Customer complaints. 
An excellent form to be used by 


*Mr. Brandt is chairman of the Installment Loan 
Committee of the Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion, which has made a special study of dealer 
investigation under the F. H. A. Title | program. 


the lending institution in setting up 
item (1) as detailed above may be 
found on page 29 of the booklet 
FH-20, which may be secured from 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. On page 
17 of this same booklet there is 
useful material under the heading 
of “Dealer Relationship.” 

Certain dangers are inherent in 
the acquisition of any business 
which is indirectly acquired and 
normal safeguards should, of course, 
be invoked. Due to the specialized 
nature of Title I business, additional 
check points with regard to your 
dealer associations must be con- 
sidered. The initial investigation 
should attempt to establish (1) 
moral responsibility, (2) proficiency 
and (3) capital sufficiency. As in 
the consideration of any credit 
transaction, here again the moral 
factor is of primary importance. 
The dealer under investigation 
should be free from any suspicion 
of fraudulent or irregular selling 
practices. In addition to being ex- 
perienced in his line, he should pos- 
sess an organization which will as- 
sure satisfactory completion of jobs. 
He should have sufficient capital to 
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NEW BANKERS’ 


AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


READY 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


has published a new Bankers’ Automatic Calculator 


that is now ready for distribution through its Agents. 


lt is a convenient device for your desk, 

consisting of a heavy card panel with windows. 

As you manipulate the card in the slot you instantly 
slide into view the recently revised suggested 


amount of Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage needed, 


as recommended by the American Bankers’ Association. 


Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance Company 


of North America for a copy. 
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An added feature of this calculator is a 
device by which you can compute auto- 
matically the monthly amortization 
charge on a large selection of loan 


amounts at four different interest rates. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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finance his operations without dan- 
ger of developing mechanics’ liens. 

One item in the original investi- 
gation that must not be overlooked 
is that of checking with other in- 
stitutions that may previously have 
been financing your prospective 
dealer. A chief cause of dealer 
dissatisfaction with any lending 
agency will be the insistence of 
the lender on maintaining high 
credit standards for applicants. Re- 
member the dealer is first, last and 
always primarily a salesman and 
his idea of what constitutes a good 
credit report is biased by his de- 
sire to make the sale. You will 
always be under pressure to relax 
your standards. 

The last items mentioned above 
should point up the need for you to 
keep an accurate and continuing 
record of the number of applica- 
tions taken with notations as to 
those accepted and those declined. 
You will then be in position to prove 
to your dealer that you are taking 
a very high percentage of his offer- 
ings. By also keeping a record of 
claims, you will be able to spot the 
unsatisfactory seller. 

Vital to a successful dealer op- 
eration, but difficult of fulfilment in 
these days of employee shortages, 
is the item of “Spot Checkings.” 
This entails periodic verification of 
a reasonable percentage of the 
transactions originated by each of 
your dealer accounts. The borrower 
should be asked if the work was 
completed in accordance with the 
terms of the contract and if the 
dealer made unusual guarantees 
which might entail commissions on 
other sales in the neighborhood. 
Your representative should inspect 
the workmanship and check to see 
if ineligible items were included and 
that the price charged was in con- 
formity with standard practice. 
Your interviewer must be cautioned 
to be tactful and not to arouse 
suspicion by his questions and ac- 
tions. He is there as a service to 
the borrower. Complaints should 
be discussed with the dealer at once. 

For various reasons F.H.A. Title I 
selling attracts a number of un- 
scrupulous salesmen who have per- 
fected many dishonest tricks of the 
trade. 

The so-called “Model Home” gag 
has been used many times but it 
seems to lose none of its effective- 
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ness with the gullible public. The 
pitch is usually made to a customer 
in the lower income bracket. The 
salesman glibly explains that the 
prospect’s home will receive an ex- 
tra good job and will then be used 
as a demonstration or “model” 
home. The salesman will further 
state that should any other sales 
be made in that neighborhood the 
customer will receive a percentage 
of the sale price and that ordinarily 
these commissions will be sufficient 
to retire the F.H.A. note in full. This 
racket is used mainly by salesmen 
who travel from one town to an- 
other and, of course, never intend 
to attempt any other sales in that 
vicinity. 


Down Payment ‘‘Gimmick"’ 


A new variation of this deal was 
tried in our community just re- 
cently and, furthermore, it was 
successful. A_ fairly prominent 
physician was sold a roofing job on 
the promise that because of his 
prominence and high standing in 
the city that his roof would be made 
a thing of beauty. Of course, they 
would not insult him by offering a 
commission on other sales but for 
the privilege of using his name as 
one of their customers the price of 
the roof would be cut $100. Our M. 
D. fell for this and only later dis- 
covered that the price paid was still 
at least $100 above similar installa- 
tions. 

Since many salesmen are aware 
that lending institutions are par- 
ticularly interested in any borrow- 
er’s equity in his property, this fig- 


ure is sweetened wherever possible. 
Most of us are inclined to feel that 
our homes are worth more than 
we paid for them and the smart 
salesman will capitalize upon our 
sense of pride. Although the ap- 
plication calls for the purchase price 
of the property to be improved, we 
usually find that this figure repre- 
sents the applicant’s idea of the 
going sale price of his treasured 
home. 

Regulation W has brought a new 
gimmick into being because of the 
necessity of furnishing a required 
down payment. This trick requires 
dishonesty on the part of both the 
purchaser and salesman but many 
of our “honest” citizens seem to 
feel no compunction in collaborating 
in this deception practiced on lend- 
ers. Let us suppose a siding job is 
being sold to our customers and the 
quoted price is $1,800. The prospect 
is willing to purchase the order but 
cannot supply the needed 10 per 
cent down payment. The salesman 
than suggests that the job be quoted 
at $2,000 and agrees to absorb 10 
per cent or $200, thus listing this 
amount on the down payment cer- 
tificate. The transaction then ends 
up with the salesman getting a note 
for $1,800, which makes both par- 
ties happy although they have both 
sworn to a falsehood. 

Write to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for copies of the pam- 
phlet entitled, “Dealer Guide 
FH-30”, if you do not now have a 
supply. This booklet is complete in 
all respects and a copy should be 
placed in the hands of every sales- 
man. A discussion of its contents 
with your dealer should insure a 
high percentage of correctly com- 
pleted applications. Further, this 
pamphlet contains complete infor- 
mation on the various types of jobs 
which are eligible under the Title I 
program it defines eligible custom- 
ers and embodies rate tables. 

Within the last few months the 
Instalment Loan Committee of the 
Washington Bankers Association 
issued a bulletin to its members 
with regard to several items that 
should be considered in determin- 
ing the acceptability of a Dealer’s 
Title I business: 


1, FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Investigation of the dealer’s fi- 
nancial condition should include 
securing a current balance sheet 
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and, if possible, operating figures. 
These should be supplemented by 
trade and credit reports. If the 
account is to be considered desira- 
ble, information should indicate 
sufficient working capital to carry 
on the operation of the business in 
a satisfactory manner. Obviously, 
the underfinanced dealer could re- 
sort to sales tactics which could 
seriously affect the quality of his 
paper. 
2. EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS. 

It is essential that the dealer be 
experienced in all phases of the 
business, for without a sound back- 
ground the management cannot 
properly direct the activities of its 
organization. A Dun & Bradstreet 
report would prove helpful in de- 
termining past experience of the 
concern. 


3. QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP AND 
MATERIALS. 


It is fundamental that customer 
satisfaction is necessary to insure 
prompt repayment of loans. There- 
fore, the lending institution must 
know that the dealer is furnishing 
good material and performing work 
in a satisfactory manner. The pros- 
pective dealer should be questioned 
as to the brands and types of ma- 
terials he is selling and you should 
determine the quality of workman- 
ship by actual inspection of a num- 
ber of jobs previously completed. 
Beware the dealer who merely sells 
from a small office, picks up ma- 
terial from a warehouse and sublets 
the labor. 


4. REPUTATION OF DEALER. 

Unless the principals of the busi- 
ness have reputations for fair deal- 
ing in the community, think a long 
time before agreeing to discount 
their notes. Be sure to check the 
F.H.A. precautionary list, and ask 
other lenders what their experience 
with the dealer has been. Beware 
of the dealer who jumps from one 
financing agency to another. _ There 
is usually a good reason for such 
frequent switching. Contact sup- 
pliers who sell to the dealer for 
their reaction; most of them are 
reputable and very willing to co- 
operate. 

5. DEALER SERVICE. 

Be sure that the dealer has ade- 
quate facilities for giving service on 
the job which you may finance. His 
service policy should evidence will- 
ingness to adjust minor complaints 
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“| discovered a wonderful thing yesterday— 
a joint account means | can write checks, 
too.” 


such as faulty workmanship or de- 
fective materials. Unless continuous 
service is available, customers will 
become dissatisfied and collections 
difficult and costly. Lacking dealer 
co-operation, you may find your- 
self in a peculiar position when a 
customer refuses to continue pay- 
ments until the complaint is prop- 
erly adjusted. 


6. SALESMEN AND SALES METHODS. 

Since the dealer’s salesmen con- 
trol to a large degree the type of 
business which will be done, it is 
important that you become ac- 
quainted with them and learn their 
sales tactics. You should also check 
the precautionary list to assure 
yourselves that none of the sales- 
men employed by the dealer have 
been listed. Be sure that the deal- 
er’s sales organization is not using 
gimmicks to produce business, i.e., 
“model home,” ‘bonus plan,” 
“gifts,” “phoney down payments,” 
etc. 

7. LOCALITY OF SALES. 

It is important that you ques- 
tion the dealer as to the areas in 
which he is selling, since location 
will control, to some degree at 
least, the type of property on which 
improvements will be made and 
the general acceptability of the 
home owners as credit risks. The 
location of the dealer’s place of 
business is not necessarily an indi- 
cation as to where his salesmen will 
operate since most of the sales will 


not be made from the store or of- 
fice, but in the field. It is advisable 
to confine your acceptance of paper 
to your customary trading area as 
collection by mail is not satisfactory. 
Applications that you feel obligated 
to process outside your normal col- 
lecting area should be A-1 credit 
risks. 


8. AVERAGE AMOUNT OF NOTES. 

It is essential to determine the 
average amount to be financed. Al- 
though the dealer may in all other 
respects appear to be a desirable 
source of business for you, unless 
the average amount of his sales is 
sufficient to produce a reasonable 
interest charge, it is obvious that 
you cannot profitably handle the 
account. Generally speaking, a 
minimum interest charge of at least 
$10 is necessary to produce a profit. 
Since F.H.A. regulations do not set 
up a minimum monthly payment, 
it would be well to have an under- 
standing with your dealers con- 
cerning your own rules on this 
score. 


9. COMPLIANCE WITH REGULATION W. 

Be sure that the dealer is com- 
plying with Regulation W, not only 
as to maximum maturities, but in 
the securing of a minimum of 10 per 
cent as down payment. Some un- 
scrupulous dealers and salesmen 
have resorted to a practice of show- 
ing down payments where none 
were collected. This has been done 
by raising the total cost of the job 
sufficiently to show a deduction of 
at least 10 per cent so that the 
statement of the job submitted 
would indicate a proper down pay- 
ment where actually none was 
made. Verification of the authen- 
ticity of the figures on the 10 per 
cent down certificate may be ob- 
tained at the time of the inspections 
mentioned in rule 3. 


While the foregoing is intended, 
for the most part, as a guide for the 
banker who is just beginning to ac- 
quire dealer business under Title 
I, it could very properly be used by 
all banks as a check sheet for re- 
viewing dealer relationships already 
established. 


A man should never be ashamed he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser today than he was yesterday. 


—Alexander Page 
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If a coal dealer who shipped in 

coal by the boatload and re- 
shipped it by the carload should 
ask for a field warehouse loan, 
could the bank properly grant a 
loan on this bulk commodity? 


a. Yes, it is common practice to grant 
loans on field warehoused coal; b. No, 
the goods must be in a warehouse. 


J If an old man rented a safe de- 
posit box, and when you handed 
him the keys said: “I am so forget- 
ful, I’m sure I'll lose those keys, 
just leave them here.” Which of 
the following would be the proper 
answer? 
a. O.K., I'll keep them in my desk and 
give them to you whenever you come in; 
b. I'll place the keys on top of this stack 
of boxes right here. Then when you want 
them you can get them; c. Our rules 
strictly prohibit the bank retaining any 
customer's keys. 
The highest rate of interest 
which may be legally charged, 
in the absence of a contract, in 
continental United States is 
a. 6%; b. 10%; c. 7%. 
4} The legal limits placed by the 
various states upon the amount 
which a state bank may loan to a 
single customer are quite uniform 
and conform quite closely to those 
laid down for national banks. T. F. 


5) Resources of all the banks in 
the United States on June 30, 
1950 totaled $181 billion. The to- 
tal on June 30th of this year was, 
in billions of dollars. 
a. 191; b. 186; ¢. 212. 
The increase in resources con- 
sisted primarily of 
a. Government bonds; b. Loans; c. Cash 
and sight exchange. 


Deposits of all banks in the 
United States on June 30, 1951 
totaled, in billions of dollars 
a. 150; b. 165; ¢. 174. 
Fal The legislatures of the various 
states meet in regular session 
only in alternate years. T. F. 
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(Answers on page 56) 


One of the fundamental principles of business correspondence is 


that simple, direct writing is best. 


Test your capacity for expressing 


yourself in simple business English by working the crossword puzzle 
below: 
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Reprinted from Dartnell Letter Bulletin; originally used in the letter training 
program of General America Insurance Companies, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE GREAT Hope HOAX 


It was just before closing time when a uniformed 
stalwart called at the bank. Pledging the cashier 
to secrecy, he reported that Police Headquarters 
had received a “tip-off” on an attempt to rob the 
bank that night. 

Noting the cashier’s alarm, the caller quickly 
reassured him. A detail, consisting of himself and 
three companions, had been assigned to stand 
guard with the bank’s two regular watchmen. 

Relieved, the cashier briefed the watchmen and 
left for home. The vigil started, and about 8 
o’clock one of the watchmen offered to fetch a 
bucket of beer. 

He had no sooner left than the “‘officers’”’ showed 
their true colors. Swiftly overpowering the remain- 
ing watchman, they bound, gagged and tumbled 
him into a dark corner where his beer-bearing 
associate soon joined him with a badly bruised 
skull. 

A window was opened and a signal flashed. A 
confederate lurking nearby passed in a kit of bur- 
glar’s tools, and “Old Man Hope’s” gang of 
pseudo-police cracked open the vault — then 
faded into the night with $75,000 worth of cash 
and bonds. 
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Robbery of the 

Kensington 

National Bank 

Philadelphia Pa. — 
* April 6, 1869 
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A masquerade like this probably would fail today, 
yet the warped minds of clever criminals still find 
ways to circumvent modern protective methods. Only 
well-organized and adequate insurance provides truly 
sure protection. 

Your tna representative is eminently well- 
qualified to assist you in planning such protection. 
Using the pioneer Atna Plan of Risk and Insur- 
ance Analysis, he can determine accurately the 
hazards to which your bank is exposed, fit policies 
exactly to your needs, and set up a continuing con- 
trol system to keep your program always up to date. 

In most cases, this 4Etna Plan service substan- 
tially improves a bank's protection not only against 
burglary and robbery but also against embezzlement, 
liability, fire and many other risks. Why not inves- 
tigate its advantages today? 


AETNA Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of imsurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
42na Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
itna Casualcy and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15 Connecticut 





Your Cost-of-Living Dollar 


Your cost-of-living dollar, gen- 
erally rated as worth about 54 cents 
in pre-war purchasing power, is 
actually worth all the way from 43 
cents to $1.01, depending on what 
you spend it for, reports the family 
economics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

If you’re buying food, your 1951 
dollar is worth only 43 cents com- 
pared with pre-war; retail food 
prices have gone up 135 per cent 
since 1940; prices received by farm- 
ers are up 194 per cent for the same 
period. 

If you’re building a home, your 
1951 dollar only buys 44 cents’ 
worth compared with pre-war; a 
house that could be built for $4,400 
in 1940 costs $10,000 today. But 
today’s dollar is worth 77 cents as 
rent money; in the balancing-up 
process of economic forces, the 
building dollar has taken an extra 
cut to make up for the small drop 
in the renter’s dollar. 

When you equip a home, your 
dollar buys 48 cents’ worth; house 
furnishings that cost $1,000 at 1940 
prices cost $2,100 today. 

You find your dollar has shrunk 
to 50 cents if you buy clothing or 
coal, though it buys 65 cents’ worth 
of ice. 


Utilities Hold Pre-War Level 


But when you step up to the 
window to pay your gas and elec- 
tric bills you find yourself laying 
down dollars that are just as good as 
they were before the war, or a little 
better. Gas rates are only slightly 
higher today than in 1940, and 
electric rates actually average 
lower than pre-war; the govern- 
ment’s consumer price index shows 
the combined gas-and-electricity 
item as costing one per cent less 
than it did in 1940, making your 
1951 dollar worth $1.01 compared 
with pre-war. 

The reason for these differences 
in your dollar’s worth, the report 
explains, is that while inflation 
boosts the general price averages by 
“watering down” the dollar itself, 
there are numerous other influences 
which are at work on individual 
prices—supply and demand, labor 
costs, material costs, “overhead” 
costs, profit margins, taxes. Prices 
of different kinds of goods are af- 
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we Federal expenditures equal to income poyments 
of states in blockened area. 


Es State ond loco! expenditures equal to income 
of states in crosshatched area. 


Estimated Federal expenditures for current fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, equal 
to estimated total income payments to all individuals in the blackened area, while 
total state and bocal expenditures equal aggregate income payments of states in 


crosshatched area, 


fected very differently by these in- 
fluences. 

Inflation has been the main vil- 
lain in the 85 per cent rise in 
average living costs, says the report; 
it has resulted from tripling the 
number of printed dollars and 
checkbook dollars since pre-war 
while output of goods that those 
dollars could buy has less than 
doubled in the same period, and 
now is actually shrinking, because 
of shifts into defense production. 

But for the moment, at least, con- 
sumers are holding onto their dol- 
lars instead of rushing to exchange 
them for goods, while using up sup- 
plies accumulated in the buying 
splurge that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Just now, de- 
mand for many things is less than 
the supply. This influence resists the 
general price-boosting effects of an 
increasing supply of dollars. 

Another reason for irregularity 
in price changes, the report says, is 
that.an increase in wage rates af- 
fects some goods more than others 
because wages are a larger portion 
of the price of certain goods, such 
as furniture, than of other goods, 
such as cigarettes. Taxes, on the 
other hand, are a much bigger part 
of the price of cigarettes than of 
furniture. 

There are sharp differences in the 
percentage of profit margins and 
overhead expenses contained in the 
prices of various items also. For 
example, manufacturers’ net profits 
after taxes are averaging around 


six per cent of the selling price of 
their products, but vary from three 
per cent in the food industry to 10 
per cent on petroleum products, ac- 
cording to recent federal trade com- 
mission figures. 

Installation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, improved processes and 
shortcuts also varies greatly in dif- 
ferent industries, the report points 
out. 


Price Freeze on Service Charges? 


A telephone conversation with 
the General Counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association regarding 
price freeze on service charges was 
as follows: 

“Tt is our view now that it looks 

as if the Regulation as it stands 

at present is broad enough to 
cover bank service charges as 
it covers service charges gener- 
ally, and so specific exemp- 
tion has been made for banks. 

We have not asked for a formal 

ruling, and understand that the 

Office of Price Administration 

plans to get out a general serv- 

ice charge ruling, and while we 
have no definite assurance, are 
hopeful bank service charges 
will not be included. Recom- 
mendation of Washington Office 
is that the banks do nothing at 
this time until definite clarifi- 
cation of the Regulations are 
available.” 

—Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 

tion Bulletin. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office + 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


55 WALL STREET + New York 


54 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks......... 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities........ 
Other Securities. ‘ 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. a 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

tion. t UG EA o Ra Gard ne Dante ee es 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. oipiaes ares 29,011,948 
Other Assets 3,649,619 


Total........- $5,556,379, 159 
LIABILITIES : 


$1,464,757,206 
1,457,986,037 
29,765,129 
503,781,463 
109,622,890 
1,888,517,600 
23,100,462 
30,186,805 
9,000,000 


Deposits. . 
Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . sus erro 
Due to Percign Content Denke 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches. .. 


cocceccese §5,070,367,108 
$42,981,826 
31,789,059 
11,172,900 


17,836,436 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ‘ete. 
Dividend. 
Capital. . ; 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . wewuweewen 
Undivided Profits. eee 


18,231,526 
41,415,293 
dekeeees 3,312,000 
‘ -$144,000,000 


156,000,000 


62,254,837 362,254,837 


$5,556,379,159 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of September 25, 1951. 


$418,564,259 of United States Government Obligations and $11,681,500 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $339,248,560 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


EEE 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street. New York 
Capital Funds $30,810,618 
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DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
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SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 


Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 

BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 





. you will receive a credit allow- ... you will receive up to 2 years 
ance equal to 50% of your of free servicing, depending 
monthly rental payments upon your type of equipment. 
within the past 36 months {Including parts replacement, if necessary.) / 





t's smart business to capitalize on the 


substantial credit you've built up— 
that’s the consensus of more than 3,000 cus- 
tomers who now own the Recordak Micro- 


ilmers they once rented. 


And, the chances are you won't overlook 
his offer, either, when you add up the credit 
jou’re entitled to now ... when you see how 
tis enables you to buy at surprisingly low 
ost the Recordak Microfilmer that has al- 


ready proved its worth in your bank. 


And, remember, up to 2 years of free 
servicing (including necessary parts replace- 
ments) is included in this offer. All in all, 


something you can’t very well ignore! 
e + i 


Get full details on Recordak’s low-cost 
ownership plan—already endorsed by so 
many banks of every size. Call in your local 
representative for all the facts...or write 
directly to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company ), 444. Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 





United States Population 


Commercial Enterprises 


(Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book ) 


Total Liabilities 


Wholesale Trade 


Mining & Manufacturing 
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The Human Side Of Business Failure 


There is no single hazard over which the businessman stumbles into 
insolvency; incompetence, inexperience, lack of merchandising in- 
stinct and plain pride in being the boss all play a part. 


By WARREN A. VIEROW 


Staff of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


part are human failures in- 
volving personality, judgment, 
decision, ability, and know-how. 
During 1950 Dun & Bradstreet’s 
continuous study of the causes of 
business failures in the United 
States, based on opinions of .in- 
formed creditors and information 
in Dun & Bradstreet credit reports, 
showed that in 96.4 per cent of 
the cases, the underlying reason for 
failure was directly related to iden- 
tifiable weaknessess of the individ- 
ual who owned the business. 
Too often, failures, which for the 
past 50 years have been reported 


Boats FAILURES for the most 
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at an average rate of 270 a week, 
are surveyed and studied primarily 
in the light of their statistical sig- 
nificance. Attention is focused on 
the statistical side of the story 
which shows greater liabilities than 
dollar assets, possibly an unsound 
inventory situation or maybe ex- 
cessive operating expenses. This 
type of dollars-and-cents interpre- 
tation is interesting—and impor- 
tant. But concentration on these 
factors alone is to deal with effects 
rather than causes. 


Discussion of statistics alone sets 
up a road block in the path of ac- 
curate visualization of the business 


unit in our economic system. The 
human pattern has greater interest 
and variety than the rigid statis- 
tical frame. Individual businesses 
are operated by unlike quantities, 
by several million people who have 
a hundred and one problems that 
seem to play a continuous game of 
business jack-in-the-box. These 
individuals, one plus another plus 
another, form overall units—the 
total business population, the num- 
ber of prospective customers for 
a certain product in a certain geo- 
graphical territory, or the number 
of failures that take place during 
the course of the year. 


Events Change Rapidly 


Business conditions are made up 
of millions of separate little stories 
that take place every day. Events 
change at a rapid pace. At present 
Dun & Bradstreet is reporting a 
change in American business at the 
rate of- one every four seconds. 
When a lot of businesses have high 
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A livestock loan is made by banker 
R. G. Webber (center) to feeder 
Ray Butz (right) with recommendation 
of Purina Dealer Jim Elliot. 


“Net Worth” of Feeder Is Key to This Banker’s Financing Program 


Robert G. Webber, President of the Sterling State 
Bank, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, handles loans for the pur- 
chase of livestock, livestock feed or both in three 
ways, depending on the net worth of the feeder: 


with a financial statement that shows medium worth.) 
3. Loan is made on a note from the feeder, plus a 
chattel mortgage on these animals and other ani- 
mals and machinery to secure the note. (To good 


1. Loan is made on a straight note from the feeder, 
usually for the time it takes to finish the animals. 
(To good feeders with a sound financial statement.) 


2. Loan is made on a note from the feeder, plus a 


feeders with a weak financial statement.) 


In no case is a loan made to poor feeders. Says Mr. 
Webber, "I have — it wise to work closely with 
one’s Purina Dealer as he is vA great help in supplying 
information as to whether the feeder is following a 


chattel mortgage on the animals. (To good feeders sound program of management and feeding.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 

If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 55 strategically located plants and 
warehouses. They carry the Checkerboard label, rural 
America’s best-known trade-mark. 

For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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HERE'S HOW THIS EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED MOSLER UNIT WORKS 


1. CUSTOMER PULLS UP to “Snor- 
kel,” which is within easy reach of 


car window. 


2. TELLER (located below sidewalk) 
and customer see and hear each 
other by means of mirrors and 


speaker system. 


3. ELEVATOR DEPOSIT UNIT is 
brought down, and sent up by the 
teller, completing a normal trans- 


action in less than half a minute! 


BULLET-PROOF GLASS 


MIRROR 


SPEAKER 


ELEVATOR 


TELLER 
} MIRROR 
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WHICH OF THE “SNORKEL” advantages 
is of greatest importance to your bank? 
The quick, convenient service that 
builds good will and wins new cus- 
tomers? The solution of parking and 
traffic problems? Or the relief from 
congestion inside the bank? 


You'll probably find, as banks all over 
America are finding, that it’s the com- 
bination of these and many other ad- 


Bankers 


vantages that makes the “Snorkel” 
such a tremendous asset. 


Why not find out how this exclusive 
patented Mosler product can provide 
convenient drive-in banking for your 
customers—even though you are !o- 
cated in a busy downtown area, and 
have no space for a conventional 
drive-in window. Just mail the coupon 
below for complete information. Do 
it now! 
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| in praising SNoRKE 


Exclusive patented Mosler-Duplex Snorkel Teller solves traffic problems outside and inside the bank 








“Our peak day resulted in serving 371 cars making 451 deposits. would have been necessary had the customers had to park and 
On a recent Saturday morning following a holiday, we served 321 _ enter the bank.” 
drive-up customers making 401 deposits. This approaches two a Henry A. Barnes, Director 
minute in that three-hour period.” Traffic Engineering Section 
City and County of Denver, Colorado 
Neil N. Muzzy, Comptroller 2 


Union Trust Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida “We are doing a large business with the Snorkel Teller. Last 


Saturday between nine and twelve we served 76 cars.” 


“Almost invariably our customers have mentioned the fact that ’ P 
: ‘ sid : ‘ J. H. Yost, Cashier 
this new service will save them from twenty to thirty minutes Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


each time they make a deposit.” Winchester, Virginia 
Leslie K. Curry, Vice Presidens 
Mercantile—Commerce Bank and TrussCo, —_““The curb depositories definitely relieve the traffic flow in regard 
Saint Louis, Mo. F pas ny 
to double parking around the banks. There is no additional en- 
forcement problem. In fact, they relieve enforcement problems.” 


R. G. Haskin, Chief of Police 
City of Boise, Idaho 


“These installations are just good business for the City. We 
traded, in this instance, three parking spaces for 150 spaces that 


A PARTIAL LIST OF AMERICAN BANKS LOCATED COAST TO COAST NOW USING THE “SNORKEL” CURB TELLER 

























Texas Bank and Trust Co. Dallas, Texas First National Bank Lubbock, Texas Florida Bank Orlando, Fla, 
Mercantile—Commerce Bank p Ay mo — Farmers and Merchants National Bank : Firet National Bank Benement, Teams 
St. Louis, Mo, Winchester, Va. 
American National Bank Portsmouth, Va, First National Bank & Trust Co. Macon, Ga. Fidelity Union Trust Co, Newark, N. J. 
Colorado State Bank : Denver, Colorado American National Bank Beaumont, Texas First Nationa! Benk Orlando, Florida 
a Idaho First National Bank Boise, Idaho First National Bank St. Paul, Minn. Prd : , 

norkel Central National Bank & Trust Co. The American National Bank Consthe Teast Company Gea, Soe 

Des Moines, lowa St. Paul, Minn. First National Bank Fort Smith, Ark, 

poor Wachovia Bank & Trust a hin BE rhe Liberty National Bank & Fst oe First National Bank Tampe, Floride 

or your Franklin Trust Company Peterson, N. J. El Paso National Bank El Paso, Texas Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co. 

are } Union Trust Company St. Petersburg, Fla. National Bank of Commerce Lincoln, Neb. Augusta, Ga, 

rea, and First National Bank Albuquerque, N. M. National Bank of Commerce Seattle, Wash. Exchange National Bank Tampa, Florida 
entional 
coupon 
ion. Do 






% Mosler Safe “”” 
Since 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't. BM-11 















, , . i Ohi 
World’s largest builders of Safes and vaults , Hamilton, Obie 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults ‘ Please send me, without obligation, further information on the Mosler-Duplex “Snorkel.” 
at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that ° 
withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima . NAME ae wie 
+ 
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TO BE SUCCESSFUL 


The Small Business Manager Needs: 


. Merchant Instinct 

. Experience in the Line 

. Good Location of the Business 
. Sufficient Working Capital 

. Good Health 


. Moral Stamina 

. Good Record Keeping 

. Community Interests 

. Good Advertising & Sales Promotion 
. Good Banking Relations 





profits, favorable sales trends, and 
are paying bills promptly, business 
is “good”. When the opposite is 
true, conditions are unfavorable. 

All through our economy we see 
the importance of specific informa- 
tion. The profits of any business 
are determined by the buying and 
selling trends of specific customers. 
Sales volume of a concern may be 
$250,000 or $25,000,000 a year, yet 
that statistic is the sum total of 
what each separate account pur- 
chases from that concern. These 
specific factors are basic throughout 
business and create the failure 
statistics which Dun & Bradstreet 
has been compiling since 1857. 

At the risk of oversimplification, 
one might say that businesses fail 
because they run out of money, but 
that end-result hardly tells the 
story. It’s like laying all the blame 
on that one last straw that finally 
broke the camel’s back or saying 
that the real cause behind people 
dying is that their hearts just stop 
beating. Isn’t it preferable to be 
a doctor rather than a coroner? 

The survival of any business, no 
matter how complex or simple in 
financial structure, depends on far 
too many daily decisions which 
make it impossible to treat the sub- 
ject as a_ sickness-prescription- 
remedy situation. There are no 
definite hazards over which a 
businessman falls before he finally 
stumbles into a state of complete 
insolvency. 


Many Are Stillborn 


Every year, thousands of busi- 
nessmen actually fall by the way- 
side before they paste the “open 
for business” sign in. the window. 
A great many businesses are still- 
born, victims of pre-natal incom- 
petence and inexperience. Others 
fail through individual vanity and 
the illusion of seeing one’s name on 
a sign and strutting about as one’s 
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own boss. Some men think that 
just because the butcher or the 
baker or the candlestick maker on 
the next block is successful, they’re 
bound to make a go of it too, re- 
gardless of experience or aptitude 
or merchandise instinct. 


The principal underlying cause 
for the greatest number of business 
failures is incompetence. In the 
year ended June 30, 1951, this sin- 
gle factor accounted for 43.2 per 
cent of the total number of failures 
reported throughout the country. 
Lack of experience in the line was 
responsible for 14.9 per cent of the 
failures; lack of managerial experi- 
ence, 15.3 per cent; and unbalanced 
experience, 13.5 per cent. Most of 
the apparent failure causes have a 
direct relationship with the inability 
of the proprietor to correctly evalu- 
ate and visualize his problems. Ac- 
cording to our failure cause survey, 
these problems in the order of their 
importance were: inadequate sales, 
competitive weakness, inventory 
difficulties, excessive fixed assets, 
heavy operating expenses, receiva- 
bles difficulties and poor location. 


Early Years Hazardous 


One of the important aspects of 
business failures has remained fair- 
ly constant through the years... 
failures usually don’t take much 
time in announcing their demise. 
And the quality of survival in- 
creases with age. During the twelve 
months ended June 30, last, two 
out of every three concerns that 
failed had been in business for a 
period of five years or less. The 
first few years of operating a busi- 
ness are usually more hazardous 
because that is the testing period of 
the ability, stamina, and manage- 
ment instinct of the owner. It is 
in this period, when the business 
is feeling its way and getting its 
feet on the ground, that it is most 
vulnerable. Of the 9,162 commer- 


cial failures that occurred in 1950, 
4.2 per cent started in business 
during 1950; 18.2 per cent during 
1949; 17.5 per cent in 1948; 14.4 per 
cent in 1947; and 13.9 per cent 
during 1946. Only one-fifth of one 
per cent of the total 1950 failures 
started in business before 1900. 


More Consumer Dollars 


During the past half century, the 
world has witnessed the unprece- 
dented industrial development of 
America. Clear across the board in 
every phase of our economic life 
we have expanded, and while big 
business has become bigger, small 
business has mushroomed, contin- 
uing to hold its key position in the 
distributive operation of our 
economy. Today there are 130 per 
cent more concerns in business in 
the United States than there were 
at the turn of the century. Busi- 
ness population has increased at a 
faster rate than civilian population, 
but through the years most of the 
new concerns have been able to 
succeed because consumers were 
receiving more dollars with which 
they could purchase more merchan- 
dise. 

However, because at any given 
time the economy has more busi- 
nesses than consumers are able to 
support, some concerns are forced 
to go out of business. They are ac- 
tually a part of the wear and tear 
of our machinery of distribution 
and to a large extent reflect the 
intensity of competition. 

What is a commercial failure? 
Not every concern that goes out of 
business is a failure. Many are 
simply withdrawals from business 
resulting from changes in owner- 
ship and voluntary liquidations, al- 
though the majority involve some 
loss of personal capital, with the 
resulting disappearance of morale 
and goodwill constituting the great- 
est loss. A business failure, on the 
other hand, involves a court pro- 
ceeding or voluntary action which 
is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
It is only the latter which figure in 
business statistics as commercial 
failures. 

Commercial failures occur in 
good times and bad. Even in 1945, 
in the midst of intense shortages 
and an_ overwhelming _ seller’s 
market, 809 failures were reported. 
Of course this is a far cry from 
the 31,822 that took place at the 
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Do your tellers have 
the facts about 
proper check indorsements 
at their fingertips? 


They'll know the right answer instantly 
if they’ve studied this free booklet. 


Here’s a handbook every teller in your bank will find most val- 

uable. It’s the Hammermill idea-book ‘‘Check Indorsements,” ndorstt 
which outlines indorsers’ liabilities and responsibilities under one 
the Negotiable Instruments Act... illustrates many types of saqotiadl® 
check indorsements... points out safe and unsafe practices in usu 
indorsing a check. We'll gladly send you enough copies for 


each of your tellers. 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF 
“THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 
Send this coupon today ¥ 
se Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Please send me FREE________copies of ‘“‘Check Indorsements’”’ 


for my tellers. 


Name Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) = sm-Nnov 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA... FOUNDED 1898 
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height of the depression in 1932. 
At present, commercial failures are 
not a serious threat to the health 
of our economy and this is clearly 
indicated by the current failure 
rate of 32.1 failures for every 10,- 
000 concerns in business. 


Survival Rates High 


Nevertheless, in this day of rela- 
tive prosperity we have our proph- 
ets of gloom. We hear talk about 
business being bad. The grape 
vines of these prophets bear rum- 
blings of a business dim-out lurking 
around the corner. And many of 
them say, “Take a look at all the 
concerns that are failing today.” 
For many reasons, doing business 
today is tough enough without 
making it any tougher. And when 
the business pessimist tries to prove 
his point by referring to current 
failure trends, he is using a most 
unsound premise. The facts of 
current business failures relate a 
story of business health and vitality 
because the current survival rate 
of American business is high in- 
deed. The pessimists have always 
been with us and undoubtedly will 
remain to perform their negative 
service in the future, but they have 
not stood up to the test of time in 
recent business history. 


During the past fifty years an 
average of 78 out of every 10,000 
concerns in business failed each 
year. Considering the fact that in 
our free enterprise system it is 
comparatively easy to go into busi- 
ness, an interesting aspect of Amer- 
ican business is the small number 
of failures that have taken place. 
Often opportunity itself might be 
looked upon as an important factor 
in the cause of business failure, for 
with many inexperienced and partly 
trained individuals seeing possi- 
bilities for success in good times, 
there may be a tendency toward 
too many people crowding the busi- 
ness scene to enable them to survive 
in the period of existing opportu- 
nity. 

The facts of business success re- 
flected by the comparatively small 
rate of business failure show the 
ingenuity of America because 
through the years the great ma- 
jority of new businessmen have 
been able to make a go of it. 


The current failure picture can 
be approached from two vantage 
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failure rate in 
five retail lines 


points. The first, which shows that 
there were 9,162 failures in 1950 
compared with 809 in 1945 or 1,129 
in 1946, tends to cause undue alarm 
in some quarters. The second van- 
tage point encompasses a wider area 
—in 1949 and 1950 there were only 
34 failures for every 10,000 concerns 
in business compared with 70 in 
1939, 100 in 1925, and 92 in 1900. 
While it is true that the number 
of failures reported in the United 
States increased steadily from the 
close of World War II through 1949, 
during the past eighteen months 
they have leveled off. The failure 
rate during the first six months 
of 1951 was moderately below 1950. 
Liabilities involved in failures in 
1950 amounted to $248 million 
which was a 19 per cent decline 
from 1949 when liabilities totalled 
$308 million, the heaviest since 
1935. The average liability per 
failure after reaching a peak of 
$59,000 in 1946, decreased to $27,- 
000 in 1950. This drop was due to 
a decrease in the number of fail- 
ures involving liabilities of $25,000 
or more. Failures having liabilities 





of less than $25,000 rose appreciably 
in 1950. 

Of the five major failure cate- 
gories in the breakdown of Dun & 
Bradstreet failure statistics, two of 
them, manufacturing and whole- 
sale trade failures in 1950 were less 
than in 1949. Heightened defense 
preparations were particularly re- 
flected in sharp drops in the failures 
of mining, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equip- 
ment industries. With the single 
exception of the automotive line, 
wholesalers’ failures were notice- 
ably less numerous than they were 
in 1949. 

While commercial service failures 
were up slightly during 1950 com- 
pared with 1949, the rise in both 
retail and construction failures was 
a little more pronounced. Retail 
failures did not rise to their 1942 
level, but construction insolvencies 
were the highest in 16 years. In 
retailing, failures were heavily con- 
centrated among food stores, and 
eating and drinking places, but fell 
far short of pre-World War II 


levels. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Instantly ACCEPTED... 


in 28,672 Western Union Offices 


® Your customers rely on you to give them the 
best possible service in every way. When you 
sell them American Express Travelers Cheques, 
you offer them the most acceptable cheques 
with the best service in the world. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of service to 
the public, and vigorous national advertising 
and promotion, they have become the best 
known and by far the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 


As a result, at a million places—banks, Western 
Union and Railway Express offices; service 
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““We consider American Express 
Travelers Cheques another form of 
cash,”’ says Miss Josephine Reilly, 
clerk-operator in a New York City 
Western Union Office. ** Whenever 
our customers offer them, they’re 
always accepted instantly!” 





stations, restaurants, hotels, tourist camps; rail- 
road, bus and air terminals; shops and stores 
in the United States and all over the world— 
American Express Travelers Cheques are in- 
stantly recognized and accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at one of the many American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad. 
In time of need, when speed counts most, a 
quick refund or financial help is given with the 

same degree of courtesy and spirit ot friendli- 
ness your customers find at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


1951 





CORRECTION 
Currency May Be Microfilmed 


In the concluding paragraphs of 
his article, “Aftermath Of A Hold- 
up,” which appeared in our Sep- 
tember issue, the author, David S. 
Savler, brought in a discussion of 
the possible merits of the microfilm- 
ing of currency. The _ definite 
implication was that such micro- 
filming could be done only by 
special permission of federal au- 
thorities. 


That such special permission is 
not required is made very clear by 
the following regulation, issued un- 
der date of February 11, 1946, by 
H. D. White, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

Section 404.2 of the Regulations 

of January 19, 1942, as amended,! 

is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 404-2—Film Recordation 

of Government Securities, Checks, 

Warrants, and Paper Money—(a) 

Authority is hereby given to all 





It Happens All The Time! 


A widow is worried about the future. Her husband’s 
securities were just fine for his objectives — but how 
about hers? What should she buy, sell, or hold to protect 
her capital? Whom can she ask? ... Her banker. 


Some customer, some classmate, some friend gets a 
“hot-tip” on the market—a hunch on some stock. For- 
tunately he remembers to check the facts first. Whom 
does he consult? ... His banker. 


Any number of people with extra savings may want to 
start an investment program—have no idea what to buy 
or how to begin. Where do they go for help? ... Their 
banker. 


Beyond the call of duty? 


Well, not if you ask most bankers. They do all they 
can to help. 


That’s why we’re pleased that so many of them have 
found good use for our services. 


For instance: Our Research Department has reviewed 
scores of portfolios at the request of bankers . . . analyzed 
hundreds of stocks in terms of specific holdings and 
different objectives . . . planned individual investment 
programs for $5,000, $50,000, $500,000. 


For instance: We'll mail any banker our Security and 
Industry Survey—a quarterly report on some 30 indus- 
tries and 300 important companies . . . or our studies on 
different industries, such as “Railroads”, “Chemicals”, 
and “Steel and Metals” as they’re published . . . or our 
latest one-page Stock Appraisals on 100 or more of the 
most popular stocks. 

If you think these reports and services can help you to 
help others, just ask. 


There’s no charge, no obligation. Simply address— 


Banking Department “88-B” 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








banks and banking institutions 
which in the ordinary course of 
business handle United States 
securities, checks, warrants, and 
paper money, to make film rec- 
ords thereof, and to project such 
film records on a screen: Pro- 
vided, that the film records are 
maintained as confidential. 

(b) No prints, enlargements, 
or other reproductions of such 
film records shall be made ex- 
cept with the permission of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the Public 
Debt, or the Chief of the Secret 
Service Division, or such officers 
as may be designated by them. 
The subject received detailed 

treatment in an article entitled, 
“Hot” Money for Bad Boys, which 
appeared in the American Bankers 
Association’s Protective Bulletin for 
December, 1950, and was reviewed 
in the February, 1951 issue of 
Bankers Monthly. The article de- 
scribed the use of decoy (micro- 
filmed) money, for which robbers 
were said to have a deep-rooted 
fear, as a very effective deterrent 
to holdups. Byron Dunn, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Neb., initiated 
the plan and was instrumental in 
obtaining the necessary permission. 


17 F.R. 430; 9 F.R. 7512, 12511. 


Are You a Leader? 


The Boss drives his men — 
the Leader coaches them. 
The Boss depends on authority — 
the Leader depends on good-will. 
The Boss inspires fear — 
the Leader inspires enthusiasm. 
The Boss says ‘‘I"’ 
the Leader says ‘‘we’’. 
The Boss assigns the work — 
the Leader sets the pace. 
The Boss says, ‘‘get here on time’’ — 
the Leader beats ‘em to it. 
The Boss fixes the blame for 
breakdowns — 
the Leader fixes the breakdowns. 
The Boss may not know how to do it — 
the Leader always knows and 
shows how. 
The Boss makes work a drudgery — 
the Leader makes it interesting. 
The Boss says ‘‘go’’ — 
the Leader says ‘‘let’s go!"’. 
There is a whale of a difference — 
don't you know? 


—Chapter Notes—Published by New York 
Chapter, A. |. B. 
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PUTTING YOUR 
FINGER ON FACTS! 
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The faster you get the facts, the 
better prepared you are to make wise 
decisions. 


Across the nation, organizations are 
getting accounting and statistical facts 
when they want them and in the form 
they want them . . . because they use 
IBM Electronic Business Machines. 


IBM’s constant development of new 
products to meet the growing require- 
ments of the banking industry is helping 
bankers to put their fingers on the facts. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 
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Defense Without Inflation 


By Albert G. Hart. Published by Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 186 pages. Price $2.00. 

Defense Without Inflation shows 
what is ahead in the “hump” period 
of rapid rearming and also for the 
longer pull. It describes the proba- 
ble effects on business and on the 
individual citizen of measures 
which may be taken to meet this 
emergency—personal income and 
corporate tax increases, bank credit 
restriction, price freezing, wage 
fixing, rationing, special controls, 
and new forms of taxation. 

The publisher states that this 
book will help the reader foresee 
and plan for the difficult days 
ahead. Its recommendations will 
also help leaders in busness, gov- 
ernment, and education to lend their 
influence against short-sighted and 
selfish policies and for the wise 
measures which, even under the 
strains of major defense outlays, 
can keep our economy healthy and 
maintain and even improve our 
standard of living. 


Economic Resources 
And Policies Of The South 
By Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 464 pages. Price $5.50. 
A comprehensive reference on 
the South and a guide for future 
planning and research, this book 
provides a detailed picture of the 
economic resources of the South 
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and their potentialities; an analysis 
of the structure of southern econo- 
my and the changes which have 
taken place in it in the past two 
decades; a consideration of altérna- 
tive economic policies, their proba- 
ble effect on the South and on the 
nation as a whole. 


The Stock Market 


By George L. Leffler. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 580 pages. 
$6.00. 

A comprehensive study of the 
operations and functions of the 
stock market, this book describes 
all aspects of investing and trading 
in stocks, from the opening of an 
account to the most advanced trad- 
ing practices. 

The chief relationships between 
a customer and his brokerage firm 
are covered. Leading trading meth- 
ods are discussed and evaluated. 
The fundamental factors which af- 
fect stock prices are carefully 
analyzed. 

Attention is given to the econom- 
ic functions performed by the se- 
curities markets and their place in 
our economic life, as well as the 
relations between the government 
and the securities business. 

Working with a number of offi- 
cials of the two leading exchanges 
in New York while writing the 
book, the author was able to in- 
corporate in it the latest and most 
accurate details on operations and 
functions. 





AMERICA 


Specialists for 28 years at tracing missing people 


for leading law firms, fiduciaries, banks, trustees, 


realtors and corporations throughout the world. 


511 MADISON AVI 


, NEW YORK 22, N 
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Federal Tax Policy Group 
Completes New Tax Study 


Financing Defense: Can Ex- 
penditures Be Reduced?, a 31-page 
booklet by the Committee on Fed- 
eral Tax Policy, together with a 
complementary study dealing with 
taxation to be published shortly 
will outline tax and expenditure 
policies and suggest revenue pro- 
posals appropriate to the current 
needs of the Federal government. 

In accordance with the extraor- 
dinary defense demands since Ko- 
rea which make it more important 
than ever that our tax structure be 
adapted to present fiscal realities, 
the committee is offering a new se- 
ries of recommendations in a new 
study. This research was made pos- 
sible by the Maurice and Laura 
Faulk Foundation. 

The Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy, formerly called the Commit- 
tee on Postwar Tax Policy, was or- 
ganized in 1944 to produce a non- 
partisan program for a_ simple, 
equitable, and productive tax sys- 
tem. This first report, entitled A 
Tax Program For a Solvent Ameri- 
ca, was published in 1945, and a 
supplementary report appeared in 
1947. 

Additional information on this 
study can be obtained from the 
Committee on Federal Tax Policy, 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Where Do You Go From No 

By Leonard Epstein. Published by Sales Re- 
search Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 238 pages. Price $4.50. 

A quick answer book for anyone 
who has questions on selling, Where 
Do You Go From No can be used 
for reference and review. 

The book’s publisher states that 
it has a universal appeal because it 
deals with selling as a problem of 
human relations. “It has a natural 
mass appeal because, in a_ broad 
sense, every individual has some- 
thing to sell, an idea to promote.” 


Money And Banking 


By F. W. Mueller, Jr. Published by McGrow- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 820 pages. Price $6.00. 


This book places emphasis upon 
money and banking as one impor- 
tant segment of the economy rather 
than as an end itself. 

Intended for introductory courses 
in monéy and banking, this new 
text is organized in 
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COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE 
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Money, Credit and Credit Instru- 
ments, The History and Functions 
of Banking, Central Banking (Fed- 
eral Reserve System), The Value 
of Money, International Finance. 

The order of the subject matter 
has been arranged to provide the 
basis for the development of the 
historical and functional aspects of 
modern exchange. 


Investment Analysis 


And Management 


By Lester V. Plum and Joseph H. Humphrey, 
Jr. Published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 3201 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 664 pages. 
Price $7.35. 


The subject of investment anal- 
ysis and management is covered in 
this book from the development of 
a financial plan and selection of 
securities by means of financial 
analysis and comparison, to tech- 
niques for meeting the problems of 
timing the business cycles and stock 
prices. 

Investment Analysis and Man- 
agement attempts to build the nec- 
essary educational background for 
the lay investor, without which 
the basic issues involved in finan- 
cial analysis and management can- 
not be understood. 





Economics Of Investment 


By Jacob O. Kamm, director, School of Com- 
merce, Baldwin-Wallace College, Cleveland, O. 
Published by the American Book Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 547 pages 
with index. Price $6.00. 

The publisher’s blurb refers to 
this book as an “up-to-date, how- 
to-do-it” approach to investing for 
profit. Based on practical experi- 
ence, it purports to be a step-by- 
step description of procedures that 
work—procedures that may be 
followed by the layman. 


The author does a creditable job 
of reducing many technical facets 
of an investment program to terms 
easily comprehended by the aver- 
age individual, beginning with a 
definition of the word “investment” 
itself. He shows, for example, how 
the definition has changed; how in- 
vestment differs from speculation 
and the importance of risk in a 
profit and loss economy such as 
ours. 

Early in the book, Mr. Kamm 
disposes effectively of the bogey 
of “‘economic maturity”, that shop- 
worn phrase which was supposed to 
make us realize that investment had 
stagnated to such an extent that 








Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 





Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 


From his experience with inventories in many lines, 


he can determine for you if a given business lends 


itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 DRUMM ST. 


CHICAGO 
100 N. LA SALLE ST. 


NEW YORK 
72 WALL ST. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 
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government must needs stimulate 
it by creating new economic fron- 
tiers with money taken from the 
taxpayer. The author shows quite 
clearly how excessive taxation af- 
fects savings and investment, thus 
aggravating a situation which it is 
supposed to ameliorate. 

Actually, the investment process 
isn’t much different today from that 
of a few centuries ago. The con- 
ditions under which money must be 
invested, however, have changed 
considerably. In order to be success- 
ful the investor must have some- 
thing more than a casual knowledge 
of the politico-economic forces at 
work in our system. Author Kamm 
deals with these forces in a clear, 
forthright manner, supplementing 
various chapters with specific re- 
view questions and problems. 


Economics of Investment de- 
scribes in great detail how the 
average individual can construct 
and manage an investment port- 
folio. For this exposition alone, the 
book should be a valuable addition 
to any library of technical business 


reading. 


Your Bank May . 


(Continued from page 10) 


integrity of all the other people in 
the bank. On the other hand, it 
is useless and frustrating to go 
around harboring suspicions. The 
thoughtful bank officer’s clearest 
route to personal peace of mind 
may well be to institute strong in- 
tegrity control measures within the 
area of his own authority, and thus 
be in a good position to recommend 
that top management and_ the 
Board of Directors do likewise. 


The reward is sounder sleep at 
night. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: In next month's issue, Mr. 
Donoghue will review recommended methods 


and procedures for the prevention of defalca- 
tions. 


Tellers’ Shorts 


(Continued from page 14) 


or securities have occurred in banks 
with sufficient frequency to make 
these risks appear to be inherent 
in everyday banking operations, 
coverage against these risks was 
made a component part of Premises 
Insuring Clause B (and also In 
Transit Insuring Clause C) and the 
additional premium loading previ- 
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ously added for this coverage was 
discontinued. It was explained that 
favorable experience under Clauses 
A, B and C of basic bond forms 
offset that on the misplacement cov- 
erage, heretofore rated separately 
and having produced unfavorable 
experience for several years, mak- 
ing possible the premium revision. 

Teller’s shorts, being tied up to 
misplacement and mysterious un- 
explainable disappearance and the 
most frequent and persistent cause 
of this class of loss, has thus at- 
tained status as the major part of 
a basic risk insured against by 
Bankers Blanket Bonds. 


The Human Side. . 


(Continued from page 36) 

Commercial failure statistics by 
themselves certainly are not indic- 
ative of business trends. They are 
merely one of the important vital 
statistics of American business .. . 
they are only part of a continuous 
story and should be analyzed with 
other reliable  indicators—sales 
trends, inventories, employment 
statistics, prices, national income 
and the rest. But when failure sta- 
tistics are studied, there should be 
a recognition of the humanness of 
the subject. As put by Mr. Roy A. 
Foulke in his booklet, Peaks and 
Valleys in Wholesale Prices and 
Business Failures, “A _ constant 
change is in process, a change which 
is quietly taking place in the method 
of operation of all concerns whose 
managements have a firm grasp on 
reality. A business enterprise is 
the reflection of a guiding hand, 
just as much as a painting is of the 
artist, a book is of the author, and 
a building is of the architect. Fur- 
thermore, the business enterprise 
may be fully as much a work of 
art.” 

A few months ago I asked a 
youthful retailer who had not been 
in business too long, “Now that you 
are established fairly successfully, 
what do you think the main requi- 
sites are for making a go of it?” 
Without hesitation he replied, 
“Sweat, long hours, and more 
sweat.” Yes, success is as human 
as that. It’s a highly human com- 
modity ... and so is failure. 


Hitting the ceiling is no way to 
get up in the world—Esskay News 
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Todd Personal Money Orders are safe, fast, efficient. Issued 
in one operation — taking less than 15 seconds—they cut 
down costs and save teller time. 

But that’s only part of the story. 

Outside the bank, Personal Money Orders are valuable 
goodwill builders. They carry the name of your bank—and 
a‘‘sample” of your service—into homes and shops through- 
out the community. 

People who have been paying bills with other kinds of 
money orders appreciate the prestige of signing their own 
Register Checks. It is a refinement of service that builds 
friends for your bank—helps you sell other bank services. 

Wherever banking regulations permit, these Register 
Checks can be offered by stores and other non-banking out- 
lets to bring you more customers and increase your profits. 

It will pay you to find out more about the new Register 
Check Personal Money Orders. 


Mail the coupon now! 
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| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, | 
| Rochester 3, N. Y. 

| Please give us full information regarding the new Register 
i Check Personal Money Orders. | 
| 
a | 

COMPANY, INC. 
il | 
- Todd J : | 
ROCHESTER — NEW YORK _ Zon oti | 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
By 

DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BM-11-51 | 
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‘‘Duo-Guide"’ Featured In New 
Hummel Company Moistener 


The new Hummel-Brush “En- 
volabe,” manufactured by A. C. 
Hummel Company, 5349 Kennedy 
Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio, has grown 
out of the need for an envelope 
moistener and a moistener for labels 
and other flat gummed surfaces, all 
in one. 


. Coin Counting. Machines 
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This device features an exclusive 
type of guide, known as “Duo- 
Guide,” which, in addition to ac- 
commodating labels and other sur- 
faces, such as stamps, seals, strips, 
etc., in the conventional manner, 
also is open at one end to take all 
sizes of envelopes. 


“Duo-Guide” is augmented by 
the patented “Brush with a ‘Back- 
bone’”’ moistening unit, which al- 
ways maintains the right pressure 
for correct moistening. There is 
a thumb-screw which locks “Duo- 
Guide” and “The Brush with a 
‘Backbone’ ” in the correct relation- 
ship so that pressure on top of the 
feed table cannot alter moistening 
efficiency. 

A convenient hinged arrange- 
ment enables the operator to in- 
stantly expose the water reservoir 
and brush for refilling or cleaning. 
There is a special locking device 
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3. Architects —} uilders 32. Coin Envelopes 60. 
4. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 33. Coin and Currency Trays 61. Past Die ‘Rotices 

and Alarm Systems 34. Coin Wra 62. Pay Roll Envelopes 
5. Bank Building Fixtures 35. Counter s 63. Personalized Checks 
6. Banking he ail Envelopes 36. Coupon Books 64. Personal Loan Advertising 
7. ne k, Bookkeeping, 37. Cu Straps 65. Personal Loan Systems 

— 38. Dating Machines and Stamps 66. Pho’ hic Bank Systems 
8. wpe mao 39. Deposit Ticket Files 67. Proof Machines 
9. Bronze and Brass Signs 40. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. Raili 
10. Bulletin Boards 41. Desk Pen Sets 69. R Voice 
11. Calculating Machines 42. a Aluminum, 70. Rubber Stamps 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office Stainless Stee e =, Fire and Burglar-Proot 
13. Changeable Signs 43. Duplicators fe Deposit Boxes 
14. Checks 44. Exuning i Filing Envelopes i Safe Deposit Records 
15. Check Book Covers 45. Fil 4. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
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17. Check Desks 47. Forms, One-Time Carbon 76. Seals, Coin ~ 
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25. Christmas Savings Clubs 54. Locking Envelopes 84. Typewriter Stands 
26. Clocks—Outdoor 55. Maps 85. Vaults 
27. Coin Bags 56. Metered Mail Systems 86. Vault, Trucks 
28. Coin Boxes 57. Name Plates and Desk Signs 87. Vault, Ventilators 
29. Coin Changers 88. Visible Records 


89. Window and Lobby Displays 






Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, IR. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 
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which anchors the brush firmly in 
the well while being used but al- 
lows it to be instantly removed 
when desired. 





New Intercom System Offered 
By Talk-A-Phone Company 


A new intercommunications sys- 
tem, combining many features of 
the Talk-A-Phone master-selective 
and deluxe models, and adaptable 
to a wide range of time and labor 
saving uses in offices, was recently 
introduced by the Talk-A-Phone 
Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The new CL Series offers, for 
the first time in the low price range, 
a flexible combination from which 
incoming calls may be answered 
from a distance of up to forty feet 
from any master station or sub- 
station, and in which master sta- 
tions may talk with each other, 
sub-stations may be called selec- 
tively, or exclusively to any master 
station, and any master may be 
used privately or non-privately at 
its own option. 

Adaptable to a wide variety of 
installations, the CL Series is de- 
signed for systems requiring opera- 
tion of more than one master station 
along with sub-stations. Incoming 
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e Entirely different—for dailies 

@ 160 powerful sales messages. A reader magnet— 
@ informal, ‘“‘human’’ copy that sells all types and 
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calls may be answered by master 
stations or sub-stations without 
manual operation, at a considerable 
distance from the unit. 

The Talk-A-Phone CL-5 is a 
combination system for five station 
use, and the CL-10 is a combination 
system for ten stations. Master 
stations are equipped with talk- 
listen switches, stand-by, station 
selectors and volume control, while 
staff stations require no manual 
operation. 


Special Base Converts Coin 
Changer To Roll-Out Operation 


A special base which may be 
purchased as an accessory to con- 
vert any M. P. Jr. Coin Changer to 
roll-out operation has just been an- 
nounced by Metal Products Engi- 
neering, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Converting the Coin Changer to roll out 
operation. 

The changer is merely placed on 

top of the base and its feet fit snugly 

into recesses provided. No attach- 

ments are used. 


The Changer operating with the new base. 


Coins are released in the regular 
manner and roll out into the coin 
cup situated on the left hand side 
near the back of the base. 

The cup has slanted edges to in- 
sure easy coin removal. 

All old or new M. P. Jr. changers 
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COURTESY OF LEGIBILITY 


In one of our progressive Middle 
Western school systems they don’t teach 
students the conventional style of hand- 
writing, as taught elsewhere, but rather 
a neat style of printing which is iden- 
tified as ‘‘manuscript writing.” The idea 
is that when you write something it 
should be easy to read and, since print- 
ing is more legible than the scrawl 
of the average person, this so-called 
manuscript writing is supposed to be 
superior. 


Well, for the past twenty years or so 
this theory has been quite controversial 
among the people who live in this par- 
ticular village. The pros say it accom- 
plishes what writing is supposed to 
accomplish, and obviously this is true 
because there is no question but what 
the students do a neat job and some of 
them can go like lightning. The cons 
say it is too radical a change because 
the boys and girls don’t even learn to 
read the conventional style of writing. 


ral) te 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Go through typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine easily. 


No need to remove for postit 
Will not tear top edge of fe 
Will not bulk up file. , 
Easily removed. 


Wide assortment of colai 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY.ST. PAUL 


Edin 8.Ghitlen.t., 


We, of course, are not a party to the 
controversy, but it is an interesting 
subject to us because it ties in with our 
Personalized Check Program, which is 
primarily designed to solve the problem 
of illegible signatures. Our selfish com- 
promise would be to hold to the style 
of writing in general use, even though 
it has created a nation of scrawlers, and 
persuade everyone to get his name 
printed on instruments which require 
quick and accurate identification...such 
as a bank check. 


So we will continue to try to make 
headway in establishing the importance 
of imprinted checks, which retain the 
individuality and character of written 
signatures and provide the added cour- 
tesy of the printed name. Banks from 
coast to coast are quite enthusiastic over 
the wide acceptance of these checks 
among their customers. Are you selling 
them in your bank? If not, won't you 
let us help you start a planned program? 






FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


NC ORPO 


27 MELCHER STREET 
NEW YORK 
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the public 


Here are two 
forated lights. 
ings’’ or ** 


fully 


@ month. 






ACTION! 


in your bank's displays 
gets action for you from 


and business boosters. 
colored Christmas Tree with green 
ond silver tinsel serves as an ex- 
cellent background for the seven 
floshing colored lights and fifty per- 


iday greeting that can be used in 
mony places in your bank with 
either the message 
Join our Christmas Club."’ 
This Tree is sturdily built. 
equipped with 
flasher for either A.C. or D.C. and is three feet high. Price $10.00. 
Santa Claus waves his cap and calls attention to his message 
our Christmas Club'’ or 
is 24 inches high, sturdily built, finished in many brilliant colors 
ond will last fer years. 
This animated Santa is sent prepaid on approval for 
$14.95 or two for $24.95. 
these displays. Order nowl 


WILLIAM BANK, 207 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


good will builders 
The gaily 


Here is co warm hol- 


**Seasons Greet- 


It is 
lights and 


“Join 
““Merry Christmas,'’ as you prefer. Santa 
Operates on either AC or DC for ten cents 


You may want a number after you see 





“And besides, we use 
STANDARD Window Coin 


Wrappers exclusively.” 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 











DIGNIFIED and DURABLE 
but 
“DIFFERENT” SIGNS 


SS Handsome, hand- 
VICHIGAN 


chased, “equal 
NATIONAL 


to the finest,’’ 
aluminum tablets 
1D are 
be AN XA 


and name plates 
ot strictly com- 
petitive prices. 


ee Write for FREE folders <@ 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and stainless 
steel doors, railings and bank equipment. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


**Famous for Finer Quality for 69 Years'’ 
Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
SSIS 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 


cast bronze and 
—7 






















Brass—Bronze—Chrome 
Perpetual Counter Calendars 
— PLATES - SIGNS, etc. 
Write for Catalog Dep't. B 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1930 
3 Park Pl.e New York 7, N.Y. 





fit the base and it features the 
same unbreakable alumnium con- 
struction and gray hammertone 
finish, standard with the M. P. Jr. 

The new base was primarily de- 
signed to fulfill the requirement of 
theatres, restaurants, and ticket of- 
fices for a relatively low cost roll- 
out changer. However, it is also 
expected to have a wide application 
in banks, savings and loan offices 
and other financial institutions 
where extra roll-out speed is im- 
portant and handling of coins is not 
desired. 


J. Scott Gassaway, Cal-Tech en- 
gineer, who developed the original 
M. P. Jr. streamlined changer, is 
the designer. 


IBM's Electronic Model Finds 
Right Answer In Seconds 


The scientist’s dream of a ma- 
chine that will relieve him of the 
time-consuming drudgery of dig- 
ging for facts has come a step nearer 
realization. International Business 
Machines Corporation recently dis- 
closed it has developed a full-scale 
working model that utilizes photo- 
electric cells to select scientific data 
from previously prepared cards at 
the rate of 1,000 cards a minute. 


The only difference between the 
scientist’s dream and the current 
actuality is that the data must first 
be translated into a machine “lan- 
guage” of 792 characters. When 
this information is transferred to 
IBM cards and a “question” card 
placed in the machine, the right 
answer comes out in a matter of 
seconds. 


Table Model Collator ; 

Thomas Mechanical  Collator 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y., has added a new table model 
collator to their line of five floor 
models. Reasonably priced, this 
new collator combines the best 
structural and operating features 
of the larger units with both 
space-saving and economy. The 
feed mechanism is the patented 
“Ejectomatic Feed,” which is 
standard on all models. The lever 
which propels the feed arms oper- 
ates smoothly and easily on Thom- 
son Linear Ball Bearings. Complete 
inspection of the collated set is in- 
stantly possible, thus assuring ac- 
curacy and the detection of blanks 
and poor copy. The new table 
model measures 15% inches wide, 
15% inches deep, and 16% inches 
high. It is available in a five-bin 
and eight-bin type. 


Heavy Duty Nylex Ribbon Gives 
Clear, Accurate Multiple Copy 

Directed toward use on account- 
ing machines, billing machines and 
electric typewriters with unusually 
hard platens, heavy duty Nylex rib- 
bons have been made available re- 
cently by Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. An 
improved ink formula produces a 
darker colortone than was previ- 
ously possible, while the Nylex fab- 
ric has been developed specifically 
for applications requiring maximum 
fabric wear without the sacrifice of 
superior writing quality. 

Colors of the heavy duty Nylex 
ribbons are black or black and red. 
It is available in 12 yard lengths, 
% inch wide, and 14 yard lengths, 
9/16 inch wide. Proved by pre- 
liminary field testing, heavy duty 
Nylex can withstand continuous 
hammer blow punishment to con- 
tribute clear and accurate multiple 
copy production. 
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:| Creating A 
| Landmark 


Each dial is 3 stories high on 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company's 4-faced tower 
clock, one of the largest in the 
world. Synchronized hourly 
with the Naval Observatory, 
this is another of the famous 
“landmark” clocks created to 
insure accurate time for all 


7Vv78sF 
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time by the 
SELF WINDING CLOCK Co. 


Manufacturers of Standard and Specially Designed 
Clocks and Clock Systems 


Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Tor Those Woo Cannot or 
Should Not bhimb Stairs... 


205 Willoughby Ave. 


Stair strain is heart strain. Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
tide! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stair-Travelor provides a safe, energy-saving 





Vylex convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
i red. physicians. Praised by users. Nationwide 
igths, representation. 
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Arnot Functional Furniture 
Office Group Provides Privacy 


The Arnot Functional Furniture 
Office Group is a new space saving 
system which provides the neces- 
sary privacy for certain classes of 
office workers in large unenclosed 
office areas. These areas can be 
divided into economical work spaces 
without the high cost of permanent 
partitions, and the office furniture 
can be set up without experienced 
help. The units will fit into any 
floor plan and can be rearranged to 
meet any new space problem. 


The basic unit of this functional 
furniture is an angular desk, 60 x 
60 x 28% inches deep and 29 inches 
high. It is interlocked by concealed 
attachments, as are other com- 
ponents, to independent panels, 
which measure 68 inches in height, 
from the floor. These panels are 
available in clear or obscure glass 
or optional upper blank steel sec- 
tion and provide for telephone and 
electric wiring. 

A disappearing typewriter ped- 
estal or storage cabinet can be sub- 
stituted for the regular two-drawer 
vertical letter file, which can be 
changed to box drawers or equipped 
with cross legal trays. A locked, 
15-inch box drawer, complete with 
slide shelf and convenience tray can 
be used in place of any pedestal 
unit by adding legs. 

Optional equipment includes 
kneespace drawers, with or without 
lock; closed end panels; open tubing 
legs; 30-inch bookshelves, which 
can be attached up to three tiers 
high without clips or brackets and 
a 30 x 30-inch corner shelf, which 
can be mounted above or below 
desk working; reference slide shelf 
and convenience tray for top box 
drawer; and a letter tray, hung at 
any point in the bookshelf unit. 

If a greater depth of the desk is 
desired, a removable’ extension 
shelf which rests on top of either 
kneespace drawer and provides a 
working surface 36 inches deep, is 
available. 

The standard finish of this func- 
tional furniture is gray with writing 
surface in harmonizing gray Ar- 
noleum. Other finishes and writ- 
ing surfaces are also available. 

For additional information, write 
to Arnot and Co., Inc., 922 Park 
Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Save space! 


& 


@ Speeds Finding 100% 
® Lasts a lifetime 


@ Increases capacity of 
your present area 


We're not exaggerating when we say that 
Safe-T-Stak could increase the capacity of 
our present storage area 10—20 or even 
5055. Safe-T-Stak all steel construction 
brings “‘big file’ features to the storage 
of your inactive records — and protects 
them for a lifetime. Stop wasting time 
hunting through musty boxes, or dusty 
bundles. Gain good housekeeping, cut 
down your fire hazards with Safe-T-Stak. 
Write now for a survey or quotation—the 
coupon will speed your request. 


~ 


Immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm ¢ Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment * Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 

* Bank Vault Equipment * Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 
Sea mean aee ene ewes eee SB ee SE EE eee ee eee 

DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 

2007 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 


( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on_....files in 
these sizes— 


NAME TITLE 
BANK NAME 
city STATE 
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ABE PERFORATORS 


Easy, Fast Cancellation of Your Checks! 
Electrically Operated, Capacity—900 
Papers Per Minute. Choice of Four 
Models. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


TIME, DATE & NUMBER, INC. 
298 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





4 DOCUMENTS. BLUEPRINTS. “3 
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SHREDDING | 
MACHINES iil 


SHRED paper, textiles, rubber, 
cellophane, aluminum, tin foil 
and other materials. 


Operates — Quietly — Cleanly — Safely. 
Little maintenance required. 
Shredding of confidential 
portant to plant security. 
Shredding your paper and other ma- 
terials provides more resilient high qual- 
ity packing material — enables re-use of 
high cost materials for other purposes. 
SHREDMASTERS are selected and used 
by leading concerns and government 
agencies. 


records im- 


for all 


Write for 
complete 
information. 


THE 


CORPORATION 


205 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 





Three models — 


requirements. 


SHREDMASTER 





Borg Parcel Post Scale 


The Borg-Erickson Corp., 469 
East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., man- 
ufactures a compact, space-saving 
parcel post scale which is guaran- 
teed accurate within 1% of 1 per cent 
at every point on the dial. 


This scale, which weighs only 
five lbs., has an 8 x 10-inch plat- 
form and is only two inches high— 
small enough to fit into a desk 
drawer. 

A popular feature is the patented 
dial lock which permits the weigh- 
ing of oversized parcels and crates, 
up to 50 lbs. If the package is so 
large it covers the dial, a handy 
lever locks the dial for later read- 
ing. The easy-reading dial shows 
weight (2 oz. fractions) and post- 
age, in addition to zone numbers 
and mileage. The dial always re- 
turns to zero so there is no need for 
constant adjusting. 

Precision-built on coined-beam 
principle, the scale has a dustproof 
and rustproof enclosed mechanism. 
It is finished in lustrous office gray 
and carries a lifetime guarantee. 


New Streamliner Wastebasket 
Combines Utility With Beauty 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced the addition of the new 
Streamliner Wastebasket to the 
company’s extensive line of office 
accessories. 

An important feature of this new 
wastebasket is its space-saving rec- 
tangular shape with rounded cor- 
ners, combining functional utility 
with a handsome, streamlined ap- 
pearance. When placed lengthwise 
against the desk, it takes consider- 
ably less space than the square-type 
wastebasket. It has the advantage, 
too, of being able to be placed con- 
veniently in the desk’s kneehole 
opening. 

Sturdily fabricated of heavy- 
gauge, high-quality furniture steel, 
the new Streamliner Wastebasket is 


| exceedingly durable and will give 


long service. Around the top edge 


| is a graduated vinyl bumper guard 
| that provides a good gripping hold 


for picking up the wastebasket and 
assures against mars to desks and 
walls as a result of accidentally 
bumping against it. 

Because of its wrap-around con- 
struction, this wastebasket has only 





one smooth, electrically welded side 
seam. The rounded and seamless 
corners make it easy to keep the 
wastebasket clean and eliminate the 


catching of papers and dust. 

The Streamliner Wastebasket is 
12% inches high, 14 inches long, and 
934 inches wide. It comes in gray, 
green, brown, and maroon. 


Revised Manual Helps Solve 
Record Storage Problems 





Bankers Box Company has re- 
cently published the fourth revised 
edition of the “Manual of Record 
Storage Practice.” This manual tells 
how long to keep specific records in 
inactive files, when to discard un- 
necessary records, and shows the 










best procedures in record storage 
in addition to many other helpf 
suggestions. The data was compiled 
from vears of experience and by 
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WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Allison's Coupon Books do the 
double job of handling both mail 
and personal payments with 
equal simplicity and economy. 


There are no pass books to 
mail back—no receipts to com- 
plete—and no advance no- 
tices to send. This system has 
what it takes to save you 
trouble and expense in noti- 
fying, receiving and posting 
Time Credit Accounts. 


Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Reduce the Cost 
of Handling Deposits 
Across the Counter 


with the 


TRI-POSIT 
Plan 


A new system—faster, 
more accurate, more 
efficient, safer— 
developed jointly by 
leading bank 
comptrollers and 

\ America’s foremost 
\ business forms 

—}- =} manufacturer. Write 
ae for complete 
_ details today. 


American Business 
Systems 


1229 Belmont Ave., Phila. 4, Pa. 
TRinity 7-2700 
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studying the policies of many lead- 
ing business firms. 

Copies of this new edition of the 
manual are available to accredited 
business firms at no charge. Write 
to Bankers Box Company, 720 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III. 


Space-Finder Carbon Paper 
Has Magic Scale Indicator 

Kores Space-Finder is the name 
of a new development in carbon 
paper featuring a Magic Scale In- 
dicator. 

A unique method of stapling car- 
bon paper to a pad protects the 
carbons, keeping them flat at all 
times. When torn from the pad, 
two indentations appear on each 
carbon sheet. The top indentation 
indicates where to start the letter 
and the bottom indentation warns 
of the approaching of the bottom of 
the page—seven lines left to finish 
the letter, another eight lines for 
the signature and margin. 

In addition to these helpful in- 
dentations, a typewriter scale, based 
on the standard typewriter vertical 
spacer of 66 spaces to a letter-size 
sheet and 78 spaces for legal size, 
on the carbon pad enables the user 
to distribute writing matter scien- 
tifically and achieve perfect bal- 
ance. Simply by pencil-marking 
the scale at the desired starting 
line, last line or other position, these 
marks are automatically transferred 


| to the cleanedge extension of car- 


bon paper. 

This carbon paper is curlproof, 
slipproof, and smudgeproof. Fifty 
sheets are stapled to a pad, and two 
pads are contained in a box. 

Addresses of distributors are 
available from Kores Carbon Paper 


| and Ribbons Mfg. Corp., 49 Bleecker 


St., New York City. 


A New 24-Hour Deposit Service 
Night deposit service that has 
well served a few bank depositors 


| over long week ends and holidays 


can now be extended to all de- 
positors with the new 24-Hour 


| Depository announced by the Her- 


ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamil- 


| ton, Ohio. This 24-Hour Depository 
| accepts deposits from both individ- 
uals and business firms during busy 


daytime hours as well as after- 
hours. Its use is claimed to shorten 


| lobby lines during peak periods as 
| well as extend needed after-hour 
| deposit service to all customers. 


Bulletin and Directory 
BOARDS 


For All Purposes 


Also Desk Name 
Plates 


Send for illustrated literature 





ACME BULLETIN CO. NeeYon's. nv. 








BANDING 
Sra) 


SO MUCH BETTER 
than RUBBER BANDS 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber. 2. They‘re stronger hence 
are universally used by Banks for pack- 
aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, ete. 
3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of 
50-lb. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. A 


The C. L. DOWNEY Comnany 


HANNIBAL missouemtl 


Worldi Largest Mirs. of Coim Wrappers 
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New A. B. A. Officers 


Officers elected at the recent con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association were, left to right, Wil- 
liam B. Gladney, president of the 
Fidelity National Bank of Baton 





Increasing $30 million 
during 12 months, our 
resources at mid-year 
totaled $271,357,067—an 
all-time high for our 
five decades of service 
in Arizona. i 

> SERVING ALL ARIZONA = 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


THIRTY-TWO OFFICES =: 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizon 
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Rouge, Baton Rouge, La., treasurer; 
W. Harold Brenton, president of the 
State Bank of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Ia., vice president; and C. 
Francis Cocke, president of the First 
National Exchange Bank of Roan- 
oke, Roanoke, Va., president. 


Mrs. Nancye B. Staub Elected 
To Lead Bank Women 


Mrs. Nancye B. Staub, assistant 
secretary and assistant trust officer 
of The Morristown Trust Company, 
Morristown, N. J., and nationally 
known woman banker, was elected 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women recently at its 29th annual 
convention in Chicago. 

One of the few women in the 
field of Estate Planning where she 
has established herself as an au- 
thority, Mrs. Staub has been with 
The Morristown Trust Company for 
the past six years. Previously she 
had devoted twenty years to com- 
mercial and trust banking in ten of 
which she held an official position. 

Mrs. Staub is the author of a 
number of articles on trust admin- 
istration and estate planning for 
banking and other professional pub- 
lications, and during the past sev- 
eral years, has been in demand as 
a speaker for Women’s Financial 


Forums which are being sponsored 
by banks throughout the country 
for the general public. 

Other national officers elected 
were: Vice President, Miss Cath- 
erine B. Cleary, trust officer, First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Alice I. Damseaux, assistant vice 
president, Dollar Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Adele Jampol, sec- 
retary, New Rochelle Trust Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, N. Y.; and 
Treasurer, Miss Paula Bruhn, audi- 
tor, Marine National Exchange 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Robert Morris Associates Name 
Officers For New Term 


B. F. Barnett, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Shreveport, 
La., was chosen at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Robert Morris 
Associates to head that organiza- 
tion of bank credit men and lending 
officers for the coming year. E. L. 
Worstall, vice president, The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was elected first vice 
president of the association; and T. 
W. Johnson, vice president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los 


Angeles, Calif., was named second 
vice president. 





B. F. Barnett E. L. Worstall 


New directors, elected to three- 
year terms, are Roland T. Carr, vice 
president, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; Archie K. 
Davis, senior vice president, Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. Wallace 
Ely, executive vice president, Se- 
curity Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Gordon Woodward, vice 
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president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Directors whose terms carry over 
for the coming year are: 

I. F. Betts, president, The Ameri- 
can National Bank, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Edward F. Gee, vice president, 
State-Planters Bank and _ Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Shirley 
Harrington, vice president, Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Providence, 
R. I.; and Carl I. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Directors whose terms have two 
years to run are: W. T. McWade, 
vice president, Union Bank of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio; Scott C. 
Pidgeon, president, Bankers Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Ia.; H. T. 
Riedeman, vice president, Chicago 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; and 
E. E. Searles, vice president, The 
Puget Sound National Bank, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


C. of C. Magazine Features 
Richmond, Virginia Bank Story 


Central National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Va., celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary in Septem- 
ber. WM. H. SCHWARZCHILD, SR., 
chairman of the board, and w. 
HARRY SCHWARZCHILD, JR., presi- 
dent, were quoted extensively in 
an article tracing the bank’s history 
and outlining its policies appearing 
in the September issue of The Com- 
monwealth, published by the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
Staff teamwork, specialized knowl- 
edge, dynamic policies, and adapta- 
bility to changing social and 
business conditions were stressed 
as factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of the bank. 


Seattle First National Teller 
Wins Jean Arnot Reid Award 


Miss Clara Mae Anton, senior 
teller in the Metropolitan Branch of 
the Seattle First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash., was presented the 
Jean Arnot Reid Award given by 
the Association of Bank Women 
during the recent convention of the 
association held at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The award, established by the 
association in honor of a former 
president and founder, consists of 
an embossed scroll and one hundred 
dollars in cash, and is presented 
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Mobile home financing— 


a better-than-average risk 





EARNINGS ABOVE 
AVERAGE— A recent poll 
of New England showed 
annual income of trailer 
coach owners to be $4200 





compared with the national average of $3,300. Another 1 major 
mobile home market — on-the-job-construction workers average 
$6,045, according to a leading national construction firm. 


MOBILE HOMES PREFERRED—Surveys show that 90% of today’s 
trailer coach buyers prefer trailer living because it best meets the 
special requirements of their occupation. 


DEMAND RAPIDLY EXPANDING — The increasing number of de- 
tense plant and construction workers is creating a fast-growing 
demand for mobile housing. For example, at the AEC project at 
Paducah, Kentucky, about half the new employees either own or 
are purchasing mobile homes. Over 4,000 mobile homes are ex- 
pected in that area by January 1, 1952. 


FINANCING DESIRED— Research studies show 3 out of 4 mobile 
home buyers prefer to finance their wheeled housing. 


The modern mobile home costs from $2000 to $6000. 

It may accommodate as many as 6 persons. 

It has running water, electricity, shower, sanitary facili- 
ties, electric refrigerator, beds, tables, chairs and all of the 
other conveniences of mogern housekeeping. 

More than 1,500,000 Americans find mobile living the 


Sf most suitable to their way of life. 


For information write: Banking and Finance Committee 


Pg I, y/ 2 / 
fri CP Coach, barney lecturers Wdn. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6G,ILLINOIS 





annually to one of the ten women 
graduates of the American Institute 
of Banking with the highest scholas- 
tic average. 


Adventurers And Cheques 
Down By The O-hi-o 

The river raft adventures of So- 
ciology Graduate Mary Ellin Mc- 
Crady (University of Michigan) and 
her three student companions— 
Geraldine Garcia, Donald A. Brown 
and Milton Bordan—made interest- 
ing literary (?) fare for millions of 


U.S. newspaper readers last Sum- 
mer. Despite the headlines, how- 
ever, the trip was sociologically 
uneventful until the raft Lethargia 
capsized near Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Even the upheaval was more sig- 
nificant economically than socially, 
for when the Lethargia’s pontoons 
assumed the position normally oc- 
cupied by the raft’s cabin the ad- 
venturers’ personal belongings were 
dunked deep in the Ohio River— 
among them Milton Bordan’s $100 
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worth of American Express Com- 
pany travelers’ cheques. Wet and 
disgruntled, Mr. Bordan wrote to 
Amexco requesting a_ refund. 
Amexco telephoned Kenneth B. 
Ledman, president of the National 
Bank of Portsmouth, Ohio, asking 
him to make the refund. Mr. Led- 
man located the modern Huck 
Finns and their junior-sized Kon 
Tiki on a sandbar in mid-river 
some miles from Portsmouth. With 
the aid of local police, the banker 
completed his assignment. 


Unusual clients? Sure, but a 
happy ending—economically, that 
is. 


New NABAC Book Detailed Study 
Of Ways To Handle Bank Costs 


The increasing need for determ- 
ining just which of the bank’s op- 
erations are earning or losing 
money, and how much, is giving 
rise to an ever mounting cost con- 
sciousness on the part of bankers 
everywhere, which bespeaks a most 
cordial reception for the first edi- 
tion of Bank Costs, just released 
by the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 










SERVICE 


Maintaining an inti- 
mate, personalized 
correspondent serv- 
ice. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks 
rather than compete 
for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


EXPERIENCE - 


Officials with years of 
service in this field, 
assuring a knowl- 
edge of requirements 
and valuable assist- 


Ve 


The 
Public National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


Established 1908 













Member: New York Clearing House Associatio 
“Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 4 
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Members of the committee that wrote the Bank Costs book recently released by The 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Left to right: J. C. Gibson, (con- 


sultant) professor of accounting, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Charles C. Looney, comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
E. Mertz, Secretary to Technical Committees, The National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Chicago; Clarence Lichtfeldt (Chairman) comptroller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; George W. Weger, assistant auditor, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Alvin J. Vogel, vice president, Central National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


BANK COSTS 


In 418 pages (8% x 11 inches), 
and more than 150 tables, the book 
gives an actual application of a cost 
procedure and covers the following 
subjects in detail: general prin- 
ciples; cost accounting figures for 
smaller banks, and larger banks; 
terminology; the.cost profit and loss 
statement; distribution of expenses 
to departments; development of de- 
partmental activity or production 
data; departmental statements of 
expense and activity; distribution 
of departmental expenses to func- 
tions; computation of unit or item 
distribution of 
functions; preparation of functional 


costs; income to 


profit and loss statements by relat- 


ing earnings to sources and uses of 
funds, and branch costs. 


Bank Costs is in loose-leaf form 
to facilitate the insertion of new 
or revised material, and is particu- 
larly adapted to the heavy duty, 
expendable NABAC Service Binder 
available at NABAC’s Chicago of- 
fice. 

The Association sent one free 
copy of the book to each member 
bank on its roster at the time of 
mailing. 

The price established for non- 
members is $10. Orders are being 
accepted at the Association’s Head- 
quarters, Suite 762, 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


JOSEPH P. HEWITT and GEORGE S. 
SOUTTER have been advanced to 
assistant vice president of Corn 
Exchange Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Riverside, Calif., has 
named ELDEN SMITH president, suc- 
ceeding RICHARD B. HAMPSON, who 
has retired after 47 years of service 
to the bank. 


LLOYD R. BECHTEL and VAUGHAN R. 
JACKSON have been promoted to 
vice president and assistant vice 
president, respectively, of The 
Pennsylvania Company For Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUSTAVE A. WELLENSICK has been 
named cashier of The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Mich., succeeding CLIFFORD 
H. HYETT who will continue as vice 
president in commercial account 
development and commercial loans. 


Central Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has elected FLETCHER E. 
NYCE, former vice president of The 
New York Trust Company, New 
York City, executive vice president 
and a director of the bank, replac- 
ing THOMAS M. CONROY who has 
been appointed senior vice presi- 
dent and vice chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in addition to 
his position as director. 


EDWIN M. CLARK was recently 
elected a director of Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


GUY W. LALONE, senior vice presi- 
dent of First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been elected a director of the 
bank. Mr. LaLone fills a vacancy 
left by the late ARTHUR H. QUAY, 
president of the bank. Mr. La- 
Lone will carry on Mr. Quay’s 
duties at the bank temporarily. 


First and Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Va., 
has promoted ROBERT L. GORDON, JR., 
to vice president and trust officer. 


Capital Authorised 

Capital Paid Up 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Reserve Funds 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £A400,000,000 


Over 700 branches and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 


Merger of 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Established 1835, 
and THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED, 
Established 1837. 


These two Banks, with extensive 
Australian and New Zealand connections built up during more than 
a century of uninterrupted trading, merged on 


OCTOBER Ist, 1951 


to form one bank named: 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


A.N.Z. Bank, with its complete coverage of Australia, New Zealand 
and Fiji, offers overseas agents every banking facility, and specializes 
in the supply of economic and commercial information. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 

: 394. Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: 
Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


(£Eng. 17,000,000) 
(£Eng. 8,500,000) 
(£Eng. 8,500,000) 
(£Eng. 5,750,000) 


£A21,250,000 
£A10,625,000 
£A10,625,000 
£A 7,187,000 














Chicago National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., has elected JOHN J. HORAN as- 
sistant cashier. 





THE WELL-LIGHTED, EFFICIENTLY-ARRANGED BANKING ROOM of the 
First American National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., provides an ex- 


cellent example of what a modernization program can do. 


The work 


was completed recently by the Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 


poration of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


November, 1951 


EDWIN RUTHVEN, JR., has joined 
the public relations staff of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Tex. 

The First National Bank of Jer- 
sey City, Jersey City, N. J., has 
appointed JOHN G. HEWITT, manager 
of the consumer credit department, 
assistant vice president and OSWALD 
HOPPER, manager of the credit de- 
partment, vice president. 

ALLARD A. CALKINS has been pro- 
moted to the newly created office 
of chairman of the board of The 
Anglo California National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Calkins 
will continue as chief executive of 
the bank. Succeeding him as pres- 
ident is PAUL E. HOOVER. PAUL B. 
KELLY was advanced to first vice 
president. 

Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has elected GEORGE W. HERMAN, of 
the Pasadena branch, assistant trust 
officer and assistant secretary. 

ROBERT FRANCH has been pro- 
moted to vice president and cashier 
of The Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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FINAL [95] EDITION 


available 





‘ Published continuously since [872 __ 
The National City Bank of New 
York, New York City, has advanced 


RICHARD E. THOMAS to assistant vice 
president. 


| SE 


PAUL HULTEN has been made as- 
sistant auditor of The San Fran- 
cisco Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 


JOSEPH C. BRENNAN has. been 
elected vice president of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
and DANIEL M. LUCY has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president. 
GREGORY K. GARRICK was named as- 
sistant treasurer. Mr. Brennan 
will become head of the bank’s of- 
fice in the Empire State Building, 
and Mr. Lucy will assume direc- 
tion of the 176 Broadway office. 
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Marquette National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has advanced ERN- 
EST GEARINO, manager of the in- 
vestment department, to assistant 
vice president. 


ARTHUR H. BETHEN has been ele- 
vated to the position of assistant 
vice president of South Side Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, II. 


Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif., has made Ss. C. BEISE senior 
vice president and JESSE W. TAPP 
executive vice president. Mr. Tapp 
and RUSSELL G. SMITH, executive 
vice president in charge of inter- 
national banking activities at San 
Francisco, were appointed to the 
general executive committee. H. M. 
BARDT, vice president and senior 
trust officer at San Francisco was 
made a member of the managing 
committee and the advisory coun- 
cil of the board. 


L. A. Wood 


LESLIE A. WOOD, vice president of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been appointed head of 
the bank’s loaning division, succeed- 
ing GLENN C. TAYLOR, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Wood will have gen- 
eral supervision over all loan and 
credit departments. Raymond Rubi- 
cam, nationally known advertising 
and publishing executive, has been 
elected a director of the bank to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. Taylor. 


First National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, Ore., has named HULL P. 
DOLSON assistant vice president. Mr. 
Dolson is manager of the invest- 
ment analysis department. 


The Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y., has made CLEMENT A. 
BRAMLEY, JR., a vice president. Mr. 
Bramley will be in charge of the 
administration of the bank’s New 
York City branches. Promoted to 
second vice president were GEORGE 
E. BECKER of the Metropolitan 
branch, GEORGE S. JOHNSON of the 
Grand Central branch, and CHARLES 
B. NEWTON of the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter branch. 


Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
O., has announced the election of 
LOREN M. WHITTINGTON as a vice 
president. Mr. Whittington will be 
in charge of the bank’s investment 
portfolio. 
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THE LUCKIE STREET OFFICE of the Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., one of the three opened by the bank 
in recent weeks, features large tinted glass and glass brick exterior areas in an over-all modernistic de- 
sign. The interior of the office, shown above, right, trimmed in red tidewater cypress, is fully air condi- 
tioned and carries out the same modernistic design as its exterior. 


The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has made ALGER J. 
JACOBS a vice president and WALTER 
J. MURRAY and ROBERT B. WILSON 
assistant cashiers. Mr. Jacobs and 
Mr. Wilson are connected with the 
investment department and Mr. 
Murray with the public relations 
department. 


WALTER J. FUNK of the Yakima 
branch of National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Seattle, Wash., 
has been advanced to vice president 
at the head office. 


DALE HALL has been made adver- 
tising manager of American Na- 
tional Bank at Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., has elevated WILLIAM 
H. MOORE to the position of vice 
president. 


RICHARD S. CARNEY and PERRIN S. 
HILL have been appointed assistant 
trust officers in the main office of 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Union Trust Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. 
C., has made ROBERT LEE O’BRIEN, JR., 
a vice president, in charge of new 
business development, with head- 
quarters at the main office. 


November, 1951 


Puerto Rico Bankers Attend A.B.A. Convention 


Pictured at their Open House Suite in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
for the 77th annual convention of the American Bankers Association 
are members of the Puerto Rico Bankers Association. Left to right 
are: Felix J. Serralles, of the Banco de Ponce; Donald R. Bonniwell, 
finance director of the Government Development Bank; Webster E. 
Pullen, vice president of the National City Bank of New York in 
San Juan; Rafael Buscaglia, president and chairman of the board of 
the Government Development Bank of Puerto Rico; Rafael M. 
Raldiris, vice chairman of the board of the Banco de Ponce; and 
Esteban A. Bird, executive vice president of the Banco Credito y 
Ahorro Ponceno. 
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Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has made 
HAROLD W. BOSWELL vice president 
in addition to his office as secretary 
and treasurer. WILLIAM H. BLUM, 
formerly comptroller, was made 
vice president and comptroller. 


JOHN A. MAYER, former president 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif., has appointed GARRET MC- 
ENERNEY II to a seat on the board 
and ROBERT DI GIORGIO to the board’s 
advisory council. 


Provident Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
made three appointments: WILLIAM 
B. CARR, as assistant vice president; 
CARL F. FLOOD, as assistant treasurer; 
and HENRY C. FARR, as assistant trust 
officer. 


Security National Bank, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has elevated PARKER W. 
INGALLS to the position of trust of- 
ficer. In charge of corporate trust 
work, Mr. Ingalls will also give 
time to general trust administra- 
tion. 


Union Trust Company of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md., has advanced 
ELLIOTT T. COOPER and BROOKS B. 
O’NEILL to vice president; R. AUSTIN 
TYDINGS and G. STEWART WEBB were 
advanced to assistant vice president. 
C. RAYMOND FREY, manager of the 
South Street office, was elected an 
assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 99 


EE a. 
A -. 


The following answers are based on in- 
formation contained in the Final 1951 
Edition of the Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory 


c. In California, Georgia, Ne- 
vada and Wyoming. 


F. These limits are set out in 
detail in a six-page tabula- 
tion in the Legal Section, and 
they vary widely. 


a 
b. 
c 


F. Most meet every odd year, 
several meet every even year, 
but the following meet every 
year: Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and the District of Columbia. 
(Legal Section). 


DOWN 
. rare 


ACROSS 
1. regarding 


1 
5. call 2. among 
7. try 3. detail 
10. big 4. need 
11. before 6 
13. like 8 
14. now , 
16. this 9. if 
17. harder Bas behind 


20. within 12. so 

21. saw 15. whether 
23. too 16. top 

24. for 18. denial 
25. learn 19. rule 

27. lit 22. about 
28. because 23. tell 

29. tell 26. as 


. ask 
. please 


LL 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 8-9—20th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 3-5—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1952 
June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 28- 


Oct. 4—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


1952 
June 2-4—IIlinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Nov. 9-13—U. S. Savings and Loan League, 59th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 12-15—Financial Public Relations Association, 36th Convention, Hollywood Beach 


Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 
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"Think of it, Bill, that National actu 


OS, 


"Because it does about two-thirds of her work automatically™ 


And what the NATIONAL does 
automatically, the operator cannot do 
wrong! 

This new National “31” has time-and- 
money-saving features never before 
combined in one accounting machine 
It handles all types of accounting. 
including payroll. It can be changed 
from one job to another, in seconds. 
simply by switching posting control 
bars .. . Each bar can control more 
than 70 functions automatically. 

This National also has an electric 
typewriter, for quickly typing descrip- 
tion on every accounting job that 
requires it. And it produces several 
records simultaneously as shown above 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


each uniformly clear. 

This is truly a multiple-duty account- 
ing machine. Itcan be kept in profitable 
operationevery hour of the day, thereby 
giving a maximum return on the 
investment. 

The weekly cost of this new National 
is only a fraction of the weekly cost of 
the operator—yet it more than doubles 
her production. That is why so many 
Nationals return their entire cost the 
first year. 

There’s a National to fit your busi- 
ness whether it is small or large. Let 
our local representative. a trained 
systems analyst, show how it will cut 
vour accounting costs. 


Get this FREE 
20-page hooklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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... and that’s that! 


All her bills paid by check...so simple...so safe! And she’s 
conscious, too, of the element of prestige ... for her bank has pro- 
vided checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Paper, checks 
with the quality look that cannot fail to impress. Thousands of 
Bankers have found in these superior check papers an important 
ally in opening new checking accounts. Your lithographer can 
show you samples or we will gladly send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their.own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MA 
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